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Kennedy Hails Labor’s Aid 
To Get U.S. Moving Again 


Unions’ Job ‘Never Done’: 


Meany Calls Labor 
To Serve Nation 


By Saul Miller 
Miami Beach—The AFL-CIO is in “good shape,” ready and 
willing to play its part in strengthening the nation and defending 
freedom, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared in a keynote 


speech to the federation’s fourth 
He told a cheering audience 


convention. 
of 3,600 that the federation is 


neither “satisfied nor complacent’ 


because “labor's job is never done.” 

There are internal problems fac- 
ing the trade union movement and 
“I do not think we should sort 
of sweep them under the rug. I 
think that we should try to do some- 
thing about them. But I do not 
think that we should overempha- 
size them,” the federation president 
said, adding: 

“I do not think that we should 
use these problems and our fail- 
ure to solve them as a convenient 
excuse for failure to do some- 
thing else that we very well could 
do.” sg 


The merger that started six years 
ago, Meany declared, “is a com- 
plete and absolute success in every 
state in the union.” 

Every state and local labor group 
in the federation is merged and with 
a few exceptions, he noted, the 
mergers are working well. 


Points Emphasized 


To the nearly 950 delegates and 
the thousands of guests and ob- 
servers gathered for the opening 
of the convention, Meany stressed 
that: 


@ The AFL-CIO will continue 
its “uncompromising opposition” to 
any form of corruption in the trade 
union movement. 

@ Any union that engages in 
discrimination on the basis of race 


decline in a year. 


in any form “flouts the basic prin- 


ciples of the AFL-CIO” and harms 


the trade union movement. 
@ The AFL-CIO is dedicated to | 


the task of organizing the unorgan- | 
ized and will exert its full efforts in 

The federation recog- | 
nizes, he said, that “we haven't done | 


this area. 


as good as we should.” 

@ Labor will use its influence 
against the ‘so-called lunatic fringe” 
because it is completely opposed to 
“the extreme right as well as those 
on the extreme left who would lead 
us to disaster.” 

@ The AFL-CIO does not be- 
lieve in “coexistence propaganda” 
nor in the “better Red than dead” 
approach any more than it supports 
the thesis of the John Birch Society, 
“whose only contribution is to tear 
down the character of the great 
leaders of the nation” and to 
take the country back to the 19th 
century. 


Meany posed the problems of 
the nation and the labor move- 
ment against the continuing Com- 
munist threat to peace in Berlin, 
the Soviet Union’s testing of 50- 
megaton nuclear weapons, and 
the Communist base in Cuba. 
He called on union members to 
remember that their first obliga- 
tion is as “good citizens.” 

(Continued on Page 16) 


close to 7 percent since December 1960. 


Pres. Kennedy announced the drop in the jobless rate “with great pleasure” in his, address to the 
AFL-CIO convention in Miami Beach. 


Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


(See Story, Page 3.) 


AFL-CIO CHARTER is presented to new Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept. at its founding convention in Miami Beach by AFL-CIO Sec.- 


From left to right are Pres. Harry 
Poole of the department; Pres. Ed. S. Miller of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Workers; Sec.-Treas. Pat Gorman of the Meat Cutters; Daniel 
E. Conway, secretary-treasurer of the department and Schnitzler. 


‘Vast Pressures’ Cited: 


Council reported to the fourth 


Council Hails Spirit 
Of United AFL-CIO 


Miami Beach—In the face of “vast and varied pressures” during 
the last two years “the AFL-CIO has maintained unwavering 
strength of spirit and unity of purpose,” the federation’s Executive 


constitutional convention of the 


AFL-CIO. 


The maintenance of that strength 
and unity “outweighs all other 
achievements set forth in these 
pages,” the council declared at the 
conclusion of its 384-page report, 
“and the credit for it is shared by 


Jobless Rate Drops to 6.1 Percent, 
First Significant Decline In Year 


The nation’s unemployment rate dropped sharply to 6.1 percent in November, the first significant 
The seasonally adjusted joblessrate had been 6.8 percent in October and had.stuck 


“And we're going to have to get 
it lower,” the President told the 
applauding delegates. 


The President also reported 
that November employment fig- 
ures showed 67.4 million per- 
sons employed—a record for the 
month. The actual count of un- 
employed was 3.99 million, an 


increase of 56,000 but counter to 
the seasonal trend which nor- 
mally shows a far sharper rise in 
the jobless. The unemployment 
rate is adjusted to take into ac- 
count seasonal conditions. 
The November rate was the low- 
est since September 1960, when the 
jobless percentage was 5.7. For 


previous Novembers, the rate was 
6.2 percent in 1960 and 5.8 percent 
in 1959. 

Kennedy hailed the improvement 
in the unemployment picture as a 
sign that “the American economy 
has begun to move, and move 
strongly out of the lassitudes of re- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


the leaders of our movement at 
every level.” 


The 29-man council, review- 
ing the two years of “trial and 
triumph, frustration and accom- 
plishment, disappointment and 
hope” since the last convention 
in September 1959, expressed its 
confidence in “the ultimate tri- 
umph of our cause—a better life 
for Americans and for all man- 
kind.” 


The council’s report covers in 15 
major sections a detailed record of 
the federation in the last two years. 
It includes a presidential report by 
Pres. George Meany, a detailed fi- 
nancial report by Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, developments in 
the labor movement 1959-1961 
and sections on the national econ- 
omy, international relations, social 
security, the worker and the com- 
munity—dealing with education, 
community services, and safety— 
civil rights, the campaign against so- 
called “right-to-work” laws, court 


(Continued on Page 13) 


New Fight 
Pledged 


In January 
' By Willard Shelton 


Miami Beach—Greeted with 
tumultuous cheers by an overflow 
audience of 3,600 AFL-CIO con- 
vention delegates and guests, 
Pres. John F. Kennedy pledged 
here that he would launch a new 
battle in January for a sweeping 
legislative program to keep the 
country “moving forward.” 

In a_ broad-ranging speech 
thanking labor for its support of 
policies to keep our country strong 
and our world defense of freedom 
vital, the President emphasized 
especially the role of the AFL-CIO 
in strengthening “the free union 
movements of emerging new coun- 
tries.” 

“It is no accident that Commu- 
nists concentrate their efforts 
among the workers in these na- 
tions,” he said. 

Addressing himself directly to 
150 foreign visitors, many from 
new countries, Kennedy pointed out 
that in the U.S. with our “strong, 
free labor movement” workers do 
not feel “left out.” 

“I want both sides of the bar- 
gaining table here,” he declared, 
to realize that a “strong, free labor 
movement is vital to our society.” 

“I don’t want workers in the 
developing nations to be given a 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Index to Stories 
On Convention 


Miami Beach—Stories on 
the AFL-CIO’s fourth consti- 
tutional convention may be 

located as follows: 

Pres. Kennedy’s address— 
Page 1. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s keynote address— 
Page 1. 

Executive Council report— 
Pages 1, 5, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
and 16. 

Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. convention— 
Page 2. 

Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept. convention— 
Page 2. 

Metal Trades Dept. con- 
vention—Page 3. 

Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept. convention—Page 3. 

Maritime Trades Dept. 
convention—Page 4. 

Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion convention—Page 5. 
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Page Two 


AFL-CIO NEWS, ‘WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 9, 1961 | 


BUILDING TRADESMEN listened closely at their 51st convention in Miami Beach as AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany called for greater organizing efforts and laid down the principles for reaching 


agreement on a plan to settle internal disputes in the federation. 


Building Trades Ready to Press 
Organizing Drive, Haggerty Says 


Miami Beach—Delegates to the 51st convention of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades 
Department are firmly convinced that they want to “step out into the field of organization” and have 
taken steps “to provide funds and activities” for that purpose, Department Pres. C. J. Haggerty de- 


clared here. 


Haggerty, in a brief response to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s address to the convention in which 


Meany asserted that labor has not 
“kept pace” in organizing the un- 
organized because “we haven't 
tried,” noted the feeling on organ- 
izing and added: 

“We realize there are many more 
important things to do than to 


“spend our time in family internal 


bickering. We want no part of it. 
We hope we can find ways and 
means of adjusting it at this coming 
convention (of the AFL-CIO)... 
80 we can get on with our work.” 
Meany’s speech to the depart- 
ment convention at the Balmoral 
Hotel climaxed the three-day 
meeting, attended by more than 
250 delegates. The delegates 
adopted resolutions dealing with 
internal labor affairs, elected 
Haggerty to his first full term 
and re-elected Sec.-Treas. Frank 
Bonadio and 10 vice presidents, 
including John Lyons, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Iron Workers, re- 
cently named to the post by the 
department’s executive council. 
Meany pointed out that “we 
have not organized the same share 
of the working force today as we 
had five or 10 years ago,” adding 
that the fault did not lie with in- 
ternal disputes but was true because 
“the international unions involved 
haven't tried, and this applies to 
the building trades also.” 
“There are plenty of unorganized 


Chairmen Named 
For 4th Convention 


Miami Beach — Following 
is a list of committee chair- 
men for the AFL-CIO 4th 
convention here: 

Resolutions — Vice Pres. 
George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks. 

Constitution — Vice Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications Work- 
ers. 

Credentials — Vice Pres. 
L. M. Raftery, president of 
the Painters. 

Rules — Vice Pres. William 


C. Birthright, president of the 
Barbers. 


Executive Council Report 
—Vice Pres. O. A. Knight, 
president of the Oil Workers. 

State and Local Bodies — 
Vice Pres. Lee W. Minton, 
president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers. 

Education — Vice Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann, presi- 
dent of the Plumbers & Pipe 
Fitters. 


Appeals—Alex Rose, presi- 
dent of the Hat Workers. 


workers in this country on new 
building and I hope the building 
trades will look into this question 
and see if they can do something 
about it,” he said. 

The AFL-CIO president declared 
the problem of internal differences 
in the federation “is certainly not 
as bad as some people have tried 
to portray it” and that “it is a dis- 
service to the trade union movement 
to indicate that the only thing we 
are concerned with is our internal 
squabbles and to indicate that the 
trade union movement is weak and 
going out of business because of 
these internal problems. This is 
just not true.” 


Approach Must Be Voluntary 

In striving for a method to set- 
tle and minimize disputes, Meany 
said, the approach “must be con- 
sistent with the tradition of the 
American trade union movement, 
based on voluntary agreement, or 
it will not work.” The method also 
“must provide that we determine 
this inside the labor movement,” he 
added. Whatever is done, he 
stressed, “must be directed towards 
the solution of disputes rather than 
the allocation of jurisdiction.” 


He stressed also the problems 
of automation and high unem- 
ployment, the campaign for a so- 
called “right-to-work” law on the 
national level, the drive to have 
labor unions placed under the 
anti-trust laws and the overriding 
need to keep America econom- 
ically strong so that it can lead 
the free world in the cold war. 


The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion rejecting the proposal for an 
internal disputes plan adopted at 
the recent convention of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. It 
called for an amendment to the 
federation’s constitution setting up 
machinery under the section deal- 
ing with jurisdiction for settlement 
of disputes in this area by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, with the 
convention to act on failure to com- 
ply with a council decision. 


by the AFL-CIO convention of the 


on the argument that various con- 

stitutional problems are involved. 
Counter-Arguments Prepared 
Haggerty said the department has 

prepared arguments in opposition 


olutions and expects to appear be- 
fore convention committees and the 
convention itself to offer them. 


The convention adopted a resolu- 
tion offered as a substitute for a 
number of proposals to invite the 
return of the Teamsters, ousted by 
the 1957 AFL-CIO convention, 


The delegates also adopted a res-| | 
olution objecting to consideration | | 


IUD internal disputes plan based | | 


to a number of IUD-sponsored res- | 


reaffiliation be in “complete observ- 
ance” of all provisions of the AFL- 
CIO constitution, the codes of 
ethical practices and the AFL-CIO 
The Teamsters were ousted for 
failure to meet ethical standards in 
the constitution and the codes. 


The convention approved unan- 
imously a resolution to raise the 
per capita effective Jan. 1, 1962, 
from 3 to 4 cents per member 
per month to finance increased 
activities, including an informa- 
tion program. 

The delegates heard a number of 
speakers from the construction in- 
dustry including Edward T. Kelly, 
manager, labor relations, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America; Paul M. Geary, Specialty 
Contractors Association, and H. E. 
Lore, National Constructors Asso- 
ciation. } 

James L. McDevitt, director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education; Pres. Paul Hall, 
of the Seafarers; Charles Donahue, 
solicitor in the Labor Dept., and 
James Noe of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and special 
consultant to the Peace Corps, also 
addressed the convention. 


November Construction 
Starts Hit $5.1 Billion 


New construction put in place 
during November had a value esti- 
mated at $5.1 billion, according to 
a preliminary report by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The total was 5 percent under 
the revised estimate for October 
but 6 percent above the level of 


Uniform Design Suggested: 


vention voted enthusiastic support 


B Label Called’Potent’ 
“| Weapon of Workers 


Miami Beach—Delegates to the Union Label Dept.’s 50th con- 


tor a stepped-up program Of pro- 


moting the union label as one of labor’s “most potent weapons” 
to improve working conditions of American workers. 
The convention also asked the department’s executive board to 


labels, service pins and shop cards. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec. - Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler emphasized in ad- 
dresses to the convention the 
growing identification by the pub- 
lic of the union label as a symbol 
of quality in both merchandise 
and services. 

“The public has learned increas- 
ingly to respect the products that 

bear the union label, and they ex- 
pect those products to be good 
products,” Meany declared. 

In fact, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent told the convention, he 
sometimes gets personal ietters 
of complaint if a union label 
product fails to satisfy the pur- 
chaser. 

Meany also emphasized promo- 
tion of the union label as the 

workers’ means of helping fair em- 
ployers. He said: 

“We are helping the employer 
to sell his product. We are help- 
ing him to make a better product. 
We are helping him to get a wider 
market for that product and, in 
doing so, we are helping him get 
the profits that are necessary for 
him in order to stay in business 
and to expand his business.” 


Counters Propaganda 

Schnitzler told the delegates that 
the label can be used to counter 
anti-labor propaganda which por- 
trays unionism as something im- 
posed on workers. The union 
label, he declared, can be used 
to tell the story of decent condi- 
tions, fair employers and_ high 
standards. 

Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers declared 
that his union’s label has been a 
major weapon against “non-union 
gangster shops” which undercut 
union standards. 

The ILGWU, he said, is spend- 
ing $1 million a year to promote 
its label, and he reported that as 
a result some non-union employ- 
ers have asked for a union con- 
tract “because customers were 
asking for the label.” 


Dubinsky urged the department 
to “give some thought” to-a single, 
universal label which would identify 
all products made by members of 
AFL-CIO unions. This, he said, 
would eliminate consumer confu- 
sion as to which emblems were 
legitimate union labels. 


November 1960. 


Dept. Pres. Richard F. Walsh 


explore the feasibility of a uniform® 
fj union label design to insure quick 
f | consumer recognition of the various 


commented that the excutive 
board’s study of the possibiity of 
a uniform label design was a step 
in that direction. 

Auxiliaries Commended 

A resolution unanimously 
adopted by the convention praised 
AFL-CIO Women’s Auxiliaries for 
“volunteer support and untiring ef- 
forts” in helping to bring about 
“increased demand for union label 
products and union services.” 

Other resolutions expressed the 
department's thanks for the “whole- 
hearted cooperation” of the labor 
press and praised the work of the 
federation’s publication, the AFL- 
CIO News and the American Fed- 
erationist. 

The period of Sept, 3-9 was 
officially designated Union Label 
Week for 1962, and 1963 observ- 
ance was set for Sept. 2-8. 

The convention authorized the 
department’s executive board to 
call, in its discretion, a national 
work conference in years when no 
AFL-CIO convention is scheduled. 

The department’s secretary-treas- 
urer, Joseph Lewis, told the dele- 
gates that a stepped-up program of 
organizing local and state union 
label councils is essential to. effec- 
tive promotion of the union label 
at the community level. He ex- 
pressed the hope that continued 
growth of the department would 
make it possible to set up area 
union label offices to provide 
greater assistance in convention and 
state fair exhibits and other promo- 
tional activities. 

A memorial service, at which 
Walsh presided, paid tribute to 
John J. Mara, who had headed 
the department from 1956 until 
his death on July 17, 1960, and 
to George L. Googe, a vice presi- 
dent of the department at his 
death on Sept. 19, 1961. 

Delegates also saw a preview of 
the department’s new documentary 
movie, Parade of Progress, a half- 
hour color and sound film which 
includes highlights of the 1961 
Union-Industries Show at Detroit. 


Summer Students 
Give ICFTU $1,017 


Detroit—Delegates to the state 
AFL-CIO summer school in Port 
Huron donated $300 to the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and delegates to Auto 
Worker institutes gave another 
$717, Education Dir. Don Stevens 


of the Michigan AFL-CIO said. 


LABELS AND 


urging that handling of any bid for 


INSIGNIA of affiliated unions flank 


the hall where the AFL-CIO Union Label & Serv. 


ice Trades Dept. held its 50th convention. Delegates were told the label has proved a “potent weapon” 
in improving working conditions. 
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Convention Approves Report: 


Metal Trades Urge Code 


By David L. Perlman 


For New Organizing Drive 


Miami Beach—The AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. convention here has set the stage for a major 
organizing effort by the department and its affiliates by directing its officers to “do everything possible” 
fo help resolve the labor movement's internal differences and improve the department’s relationship 
with other AFL-CIO departments and unions. ; 
The delegates unanimously approved a committee report recommending that the department draw 


up a “code of organizing ethics” 
and warning that organizing tech- 
niques which “discredit, undermine 
or criticize other unions are a dis- 
service to the overall membership 
of organized labor.” 

Pres. A. J. Hayes of the Machin- 
jsts, a Vice president of the depart- 
ment, headed the committee on 
organizing. Its report also declared 
that exploitation by the public press 
of Jabor’s internal differences has 
hurt the trade union movement and 
alienated potential members. 


The convention criticized “the 
intentional airing of organized 
labor’s differences in the public 
press” and called for a greater 
effort by the union movement 
to use publications, radio and 
television “to rebut anti-labor 
propaganda.” 

Earlier the convention had heard 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


warn of new legislative attacks on 
labor. 
‘Conspiracy Doctrine Revised 

He charged that the current at- 
tempt to bring unions under anti- 
trust laws would “put us back to 
the old doctrine where it was a 
conspiracy for two citizens to get 
together in order to improve their 
conditions.” 

Meany told the convention that 
one of the nation’s largest employ- 
es, a member: of the Presidential 
Labor-Management Advisory Com- 
mittee, has taken the position that 
“the Number One. cure” for labor- 
Management problems “is to curb 
the excessive power of unions.” 


“This is the fight that we are 
facing in the legislative field,” 
Meany declared. 


The convention backed Metal 
Trades Dept. Pres. James A. Brown- 
low in his call for legislation which 
would prevent contractors of the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 
wing public funds “to defeat equi- 
lable collective bargaining.” 


Brownlow charged in his report 
that the General Electric Co. had 
wed taxpayers’ money to fight the 
recommendations of a presidential 
panel for settlement of a dispute 
at the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
Products plant which GE operates 
for the government. 

He said GE had published ad- 
Yertisements attacking the recom- 
mendations of a panel set up by 
the AEC’s Labor-Management Dis- 
putes Board, had erected barbed 
wre barricades and made other 
trike preparations “all at public 
txpense.”” 


Democracy Evident 
In Workers’ Rights 


Miami Beach—Fhe labor 
movement “has a responsibil- 
ity to show that democracy 
is not just profits and coupon 
clipping,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany told the Metal 
Trades Dept. convention. 

Democracy, he said, “is the 
right of the fellow who gets 
injured on the job to get his 
compensation. Democracy is 
the ordinary citizen facing up 
to a big corporation on a 
grievance.” 

Declaring that the trade 
union movement “has more 
to contribute to the advance- 
ment of American democracy 
than any other segment of 
society,” Meany added: 

“When we think of those 
things, I'm pretty sure that 
we will be able to keep our 
little internal problems in 
proper perspective.” 


Brownlow said only the direct 
intervention of Pres. Kennedy had 
averted a situation where a govern- 
ment contractor would have been 
using government money to break 
a strike aimed at winning accept- 
ance of the recommendations of 
a government disputes panel. 


Other Convention Actions 

In other convention actions, the 
department: 

@ Condemned the use by some 
southern communities of tax exemp- 
tions, free land and low wages to 
lure industry and proposed federal 
aid to help modernize and retain 
factories in communities where 
they presently do business. 

@ Expressed concern at reports 
that the Administration is consider- 
ing a freeze on all ship construction 
subsidies and warned that such an 
action would constitute a “death 
blow” to the American shipbuilding 
industry and endanger U.S. secu- 
rity. ; 

@ Urged establishment of safe 
work practice codes in the utility 
field in all states and strengthening 
of existing codes. 

@ Asked that the international 
bridge being built over the Niagara 
River be named after the late 
John H. Lyons, who was president 
of the Bridge & Iron Workers, “as 
a monument to the trade union 
movement and its members_ on 
both sides of the border.” 


@ Voted to raise the salary of 


ANOTHER UNION, the Clothing Workers, meets its full quota in 
kbor’s drive for the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. 
A Executive Vice Pres. Hyman Blumberg (left), Sec.-Treas. 
Frank Rosenblum, and (at right) Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky present 
theck to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany before opening of federa- 
Non’s 4th constitutional convention. 


the department’s president from 


$25,000 to $30,000. 

The convention ‘heard Assistant 
Sec. of Labor Jerry R. Holleman 
declare that the Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, 0: 
which he is executive vice chairman. 
“means business” in enforcing the 
no-discrimination provisions of gov- 
ernment contracts. 

He said. the committee will be 
“most patient” with those “trying 
to do the right thing” but will be 
“most impatient” with anyone try- 
ing to “circumvent” the govern- 
ment’s policies. 


Holleman also said labor must 
recognize that job opportunities 
are shifting from the North and 
East to the West and South 
“whether we like it or not” and 
gear its organizing efforts to this 
trend. One out of every six 
jobs in the U.S. is in California, 
Texas or Florida, he said, and 
“the trend is accelerating.” 


Earlier, Edward E. Goshen, 
director of the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, expressed 
concern at the decline in the num- 
ber of registered apprentices at a 
time when the labor force is rising. 

Goshen told the convention that 
a continuing influx of skilled crafts- 
men is needed “for the welfare and 
safety of this country” and called 
for extending apprenticeship op- 
portunity “to all segments of the 
nation” on a _ non-discriminatory 
basis. 

Other speakers included Rear 
Adm. M. J. Lawrence, Navy chief 
of industrial relations; Oscar S. 
Smith, director of the AEC’s Office 
of Industrial Relations; AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller; COPE Dir. James L. Mc- 
Devitt; Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. and Pres. Paul Hall of the 
Maritime Trades Dept. 


CLC Backs 
Bolting Locals 
In Mine-Mill 


Ottawa, Ont.—The executive 
council of the Canadian Labor 
Congress has pledged the “fullest 
support and assistance” to workers 
at Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
Ont., who are seeking to withdraw 
from the Communist-dominated 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

The council at a meeting here 
pointed out that the workers—ore 
miners, smeltermen and refinery 
employes of. the Intl. Nickel Co.— 
have demonstrated a desire “‘to re- 
turn to the legitimate labor move- 


ment” by a referendum vote and 


by endorsing CLC election pro- 
grams in their local unions. The 
Steelworkers are offering them the 
Opportunity to return, but the re- 
volt against Mine-Mill is now in the 
courts. 

The resolution said that the 
CLC, “in conformity with policies 
democratically established in regu- 
lar conventions,” will continue to 
render all possible assistance “to- 
ward the achievement of their ob- 
jective of becoming part of the free 
trade union movement.” 

Because of its Communist domi- 
nation, Mine-Mill was _ expelled 
from both the former Canadian 
Congress of Labor in Canada and 
the former CIO in the United 
States. 


GUEST BADGE of AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. convention & 


pinned on Edward E. Goshen, director of the Labor Dept.’s Bureat 


of Apprenticeship, by Sec.-Treas. B. A. Gritta. 


ment Pres. James A. Brownlow. 


At right is Depart- 


Nine Unions Launch 


Food, Beverage Dept. 


Miami Beach—The AFL-CIO Food & Beverage Trades Dept., 
representing over 800,000 members of nine AFL-CIO affiliates, was 
officially launched here at a founding convention and set about the 
job of providing services for its membership. 

The new department elected permanent officers, adopted a con- 


stitution that sets out its objectives® 


and guidelines and received a char- 

ter from the AFL-CIO. The federa- 

tion’s Executive Council had au- 

thorized the creation of the depart- 

ment at its June meeting. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 

F. Schnitzler, who presented the 
charter and served as a delegate 
of the American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers, told the 
founding convention that the new 
organization had close contacts 
with the public and therefore the 
responsibility of securing the wid- 
est support of the consumer. 

The 55 delegates meeting at the 
Carillon Hotel elected Harry R. 
Poole, executive vice president of 
the Meat Cutters, as president of 
the department, and Daniel E. Con- 
way, president of the ABC, as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Seven vice presi- 
dents, chosen by their respective 
organizations, with two top officers, 
comprise the executive board. 

The 800,000 members in the nine 
affiliates are engaged in the manu- 
facture, processing, sale and distri- 
bution of food and beverage prod- 
ucts. 

The department will be financed 
by a per capita tax of 1 cent per 
member per month paid by each 
affiliate for that portion of its mem- 
bership engaged in food and bever- 
age trades. Local food and bever- 
age councils, to be established by 
the department, will pay annual 
dues of $25. 


Objectives Set Forth 
The constitution sets out as ob- 
jectives assistance to affiliates to 
secure improved wages and other 
benefits, coordination of the activi- 
ties of affiliates, assisting in polit- 
ical, legislative and educational ac- 
tivities, and protecting and safe- 
guarding the well-being of consum- 
ers of food and beverage products. 
Poole told the convention a 
real need exists to coordinate ac- 
tivities because of the tendency 
of large corporations to merge 
with food and other types of com- 
panies in moves for diversifica- 
tion and because of a growing 
tendency on the part of employ- 
ers to join forces to oppose legit- 
imate bargaining proposals. 
Conway predicted rapid growth 
for the new department. He added 
that growth alone should not be the 
yardstick, but the responsibilities 
and opportunities to “render greater 
service to the membership.” 
Schnitzler spoke also of the little- 
publicized records of frauds and 
embezzlements committed in the 


field of banking. For the first six 
months of 1961, he declared, 
bank embezzlements exceeded 
$8.5 million, an amount equal 
to 85 percent of the $10 million 
embezzled in all of 1960. 

This story, he said, has been 
kept from the people. While the 
bonding companies were volun- 
tarily reducing the rates charged 
trade unions under the perform- 
ance bonds requirement of the 
Landrum-Griffin law, “they were 
raising the rates charged to all the 
banks,” he said. 

The department’s seven vice 
presidents are: 

Max Greenberg, president, Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store 
Workers; Russell Lasley, vice presi- 
dent, Packinghouse Workers; James 
A. Suffridge, president, Retail 
Clerks; Paul Hall, president, Sea- 
farers; Mort Brandenburg, presi- 
dent, Distillery Workers; Harold A. 
Schneider, secretary-treasurer, 
Grain Millers; Charles Paulsen, di- 
rector of organization, Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers. 


Tobacco Union 


Pacts Provide 
7.5% Hikes 


The Tobacco Workers have 
reached agreement on wage in- 
creases of 7.5 percent and other 
benefits for 14,000 workers in new 
contracts at American Tobacco Co. 
plants in Durham and Reedsville, 
N. C., and Richmond, Va.; Philip 
Morris plants in Louisville, Ky., 
and Richmond and Liggett & Myers 
workers in Richmond, Durham, and 
St. Louis. 

The minimum increase under 
the three-year pacts is 13 cents 
an hour. TWIU Pres. John 
O’Hare said additional wage in- 
creases of 5 to 8 cents an hour 
go to workers in various cate- 
gories, a fourth vacation week 
for employes after 25 years of 
service, an increase in weekly 
sick benefits, and other gains in- 
cluding an additional holiday and 
life insurance of $4,000 for sea- 
sonal workers. 

Others on the union committee 
were Sec.-Treas. R. J. Petree and 
Vice Presidents Howard W. Vogt, 
George Benjamin, E. G. Harvey 
and William L. Banks. 

The three firms produce Lucky 
Strike, Pall Mall, Herbert Tarey- 
ton, Philip Morris, Parliament, 
Duke and other brands. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 9, 1961 


ACWA, Glove Workers 
Approve Merger Plans 


Miami Beach—The Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Intl. Glove Workers of America have approved a merger agreement 


that will enable the two AFL-CIO 


in a common and united effort to raise working standards in the 


glove industry.” 


TO FURTHER ORGANIZATION in the men’s glove industry, the Clothing Workers and the Glove 
Workers signed a merger agreement in Miami Beach. Sealing the signed pact are Pres. Joseph C. 
Goodfellow of the Glove Workers; ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky; Sec.-Treas. James Van Der 
Wall of the Glove Workers and Sec.-Treas. Frank Rosenblum of the ACWA. 


Subsidy Laws Revision Asked: 


affiliates to “pool their resources 


The merger agreement was an- 
nounced in a joint statement by the 
top executive officers of both 
unions. The terms were previously 
ratified in a general referendum of 
the IGWA membership. 

The IGWA has a membership of 
about 2,500; the ACWA has about 
385,000 members in the male ap- 
parel and allied industries. The 
executive officers of the Glove 
Workers, Pres. Joseph C. Good- 
fellow and Sec.-Treas. James Van 
Der Wall, will continue to serve 
the merged organization as repre- 
sentatives of workers in the glove 
industry. 

The joint announcement noted 
that in the past both unions have 
organized im the glove industry 
and there has been a history of 
intermittent conflict and litiga- 
tion. “As a result,” the state- 
ment declared, “employers re- 
peatedly were able to play one 
union against the other, and the 
outcome all too often was 
that neither was successful in 
organizing and representing the 
workers.” 


Secondary Handbilling 
Ruled Legal Publicity 


The National Labor Relations 
proviso of the Taft-Hartley Act 


business in a case where two building trades unions handbilled a 
supermarket under construction in Beaver Falls, Pa. 
A board panel by a 2-1 vote dismissed a complaint charging 


The merger announcement said 
“we are planning an intensive or- 
ganizing drive in the men’s glove 
industry,” adding that the unions 
hoped that “this amicable agree- 
ment between two former organiz- 
ing rivals will set an example for 
other unions to emulate.” 


ACWA officers representing the 
union at the signing of the merger 
agreement were Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Sec.-Treas. Frank Rosen- 
blum and Exec. Vice Pres. Hyman 
Blumberg. Officers of both unions 
said a distinctive union label for 
gloves will be adopted as soon as 
practicable. Both unions have tra- 
ditionally laid great stress on the 
union label in organizing and con- 
sumer education activities. 

The ACWA was founded in 1914 
and before merger of the AFL-CIO 
was a CIO affiliate. The IGWA, 
founded in 1902, was an AFL af- 
filiate prior to the federation merger 
six years ago. The merger agree- 
ment provides that the name of 
the union will be the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 


Board has extended the publicity 
to a secondary employer’s entire 


Plumbers Local 115 and Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local 712 with engaging in unfair 
labor practices by distributing “Do 
Not Patronize” handbills last March 
at the Golden Dawn Supermarket, 
where electrical and refrigeration 
work were being done by non- 
’ union workers. 


When two contractors filed 
charges against the unions the 
NLRB general counsel issued a 
complaint that the unions were 
threatening, restraining and coerc- 
ing the market owner to force 
him to cease doing business with 
Other persons. 

NLRB: Chairman Frank W. 
McCulloch and Member Joha H. 
Fanning voted to dismiss the 
complaint, finding that the hand- 
bills were truthful, did not cause 

a work stoppage or a refusal by 


employes to handle products or 
perform services, and therefore 
were protected by the publicity 
section of the law. Member 
Philip Ray Rodgers wrote a dis- 
sent, arguing that the section ap- 
plies only where the primary em- 
ployer produces products dis- 
tributed by another employer. 
McCulloch and other ‘members 
were on the majority side in two 
similar cases—Lohman Sales Co., 
and Northwestern Construction of 
Washington, Inc. They ruled that 
the publicity proviso protected a 
Denver Teamsters local whose 
members passed out handbills urg- 
ing the public not to buy products 
of Lohman, a struck tobacco dis- 
tributor. Also, it applied to IBEW 
Local 73 when it publicized a non- 
union contractor as “unfair,” the 


Court Backs 
Police Right 


To Organize 


Muskegon, Mich.—A Michigan 
judge has struck down a city ordi- 
nance forbidding Muskegon police- 
men from belonging to a union. 
Most of the city’s police officers 
are members of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes. 

Circuit Judge Noel P. Fox held 
that policemen have a_ constitu- 
tional right to organize and to af- 
filiate with a union of public em- 
ployes. He said also: 

“It is a contradiction in terms 
to say to a police officer: ‘You 
are mature enough to discharge 
the responsibilties of a police of- 
ficer, but you are too immature 
to form an association with your 
fellow governmental employes 
‘for the purpose of protecting and 
securing the essential decencies of 
a livelihood.’ ” 


Declaring that policemen may 
join a union made up of other gov- 
ernment employes—although not a 
union admitting non-governmental 
workers to membership—Fox said 
that “to limit the police officer’s as- 
sociational right simply to members 
of his own department is to reduce 
the right to petition to redress 
grievances to impotency.” 
The city has indicated that the 
decision will be appealed to the 
Michigan Supreme Court, which in 
1947 ruled in a similar case that 
a city has the right to prohibit 
its policemen from belonging to 
unions. 

Local 201, which represents the 
Muskegon policemen, is hopeful 
that the present court will take a 
different position. 


Texas Labor Hits 


Insurance Firms 


Austin, Tex.— The executive 
board of the State AFL-CIO, citing 
subterfuges by some insurance com- 
‘panies to avoid paying the losses of 
certain victims of Hurricane Carla, 
has urged state and federal officials 
to continue. pressing for remedial 
legislation. 

The board said hurricane losses 
exceeded $500 million, and com- 
mended Gov. Price Daniel (D), 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D) and 
members of the Texas House of 
Representatives and the Texas 
Board of Insurance for seeking to 
force contract compliance. 


In a resolution of tribute to the 
late House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D-Tex.), the board urged Texas 
labor to raise funds for the Sam 


Rayburn Memorial Library at Bon- 
ham, Tex., and to work for a fed- 
erally-sponsored “crash” research 


|Tax Havens Rapped 
|By Maritime Trades 


Miami Beach—A militant convention of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept. filed fresh attacks on the runaway-flag practices of 
American oil and metal companies owning shipping subsidiaries, 
and called on Congress to enact Pres. Kennedy’s program to end 
present “tax havens” for such runaways. 


broad revision of existing ship sub- 
sidy laws governing construction 
and operation of American flag 
vessels to apply such subsidies on 
an industrywide basis.° 


Largest Convention 
The largest convention in the de- 
partment’s history, numbering about 
110 delegates from 29 national and 
international affiliates, also heard: 
@ Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg announce that he would soon 
recommend to Pres. Kennedy “more 
flexible machinery” than the present 
Taft-Hartley Act injunction pro- 
cedure to meet situations involving 
“an impasse in collective bargain- 
ing in major industries.” 
@ AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany hail the role of the U‘S. 
trade union movement in building a 
worldwide brotherhood of free 
workers in unions and labor’s role 
in supporting a U.S. foreign policy 
devoted to the defense of freedom. 
@ Maritime Trades Dept. Pres. 
Paul Hall report the department’s 
role in recommending a new Amer- 
ican transport policy and pledge a 
vigorous fight to salvage the indus- 
try and iis workers from their pres- 
ent “critical” plight. 
The “plight” of the industry was 
described in the officers’ report sub- 
mitted by Hall, Executive Sec.- 
Treas. Peter M. McGavin and Vice 
Pres. Jack McDonald. 

In the 16 years since the end 
of World War II, the delegates 
were told, “practically all” our 
merchant marine has “disap- 
peared” from domestic coastal 
and intercoastal trade. U.S. ship- 
ping is carrying only about 10 
percent of our foreign commerce, 
they declared, and our shipbuild- 
ing capacity “has dwindled in 
proportion.” 

The “cancer that is destroying” 
the U.S. shipping industry is the 
U.S. ship whose registration is 
transferred to a foreign flag, thus 
escaping American taxation and 
American wages and safety provi- 
sions, the report said. 
“Four-fifths of the qualified and 
documented American seamen” are 
new unemployed in the industry, it 
continued. 
Goldberg told the sea and ship- 
building industry delegates that 
Kennedy had “no choice” earlier 
this year beyond invoking the Taft- 
Hartley injunction provisions to 


The convention also endorsed a® 


would “let the economy deterior. 
ate.” 

The situation demonstrated “the 
inadequacy of Taft-Hartley” for 
dealing with national emergency in- 
dustrial disputes, Goldberg said. 
The President has already asked 
improvements in the law, the secre. 
tary said, and he must be provided 
“a wide range of alternatives” be- 
cause the bargaining situation in 
each industry “must be viewed on 
its own merits.” 

Meany, discussing the long his 
tory of American labor in promot. 
ing a foreign policy devoted to total 
freedom, told the convention that 
our trade union movement has al- 
ways warned against dictatorships 
“no matter under what banner.” 

Trade union freedom “is indivis- 
ible,” Meany told the delegates, and 
“we know that the freedom of 
workers anywhere in the world is 
threatened by the loss of freedom 
by workers anywhere else.” 

No type of government except 
a democracy such as ours, he 
said, can allow the instrumental 
ity of a free trade union move- 
ment. 

“No dictatorship of whatever 
color can afford to allow a free 
union movement,” he added. 


That is why the U.S. union move- 


training school for English-speak- 
ing African workers in Uganda, he 
pointed out. It is why the AFL-CIO 
is developing a program to bring 
Latin American workers to this 
country to learn how to run free 
trade unions and protect their 
worker organizations from coming 
under dictatorships. 

“We expect no dues-payers,” the 
AFL-CIO President said, from 
these programs and from others 
supported in conjunction with the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. “We are spending our 
money on the basis of humanitar- 
ianism, of brotherhood, to extend 
and preserve the freedoms” enjoyed 
by workers here. 

Hall reported that the 29 na- 
tional and international unions 
now affiliated with the Maritime 
Trades Dept. represent a 40 per- 
cent increase since the depart- 
ment’s 1959 convention. 


The convention voted an increasé 
in the per capita dues of affiliates, 
from 2 cents to 3 cents per month 
per member, and also approved an 
increase in minimum monthly dues 


ward off a maritime strike that 


majority held. 


program into the causes of cancer,! vention sessions. 


from affiliates to $50. 


AT AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept. convention, Sec. Richard 
Livingston (left) of the Carpenters presents a gavel made by the 
Carpenters to Department Pres. Paul Hall, who used it during com 
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Page Five 


To Build Loyalty’: : 


‘Labor Press Goals 


Miami Beach—The press of the trade union movement has a 
single major purpose—to build “understanding and loyalty among 
union members for the benefit of the entire union movement,” AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany told the golden anniversary convention 
of the Intl. Labor Press Association here. 


Labor editors, Meany declared,¢ 
are “custodians” for the labor move- 
ment “of the newspapers they pro- 
duce.” 

“They are custodians of the im- 
age of this movement of ours in the 
eyes of our members,” he added. 


There is no infringment in this 
doctrine of the concept of the 
freedom of the press, the federa- 
tion president continued. It im- 
plies no desire “to conceal facts 
or to distort facts.” 


The labor press is free in the 
sense that it is “free from domina- 
tion by commercial interests,” he 
declared—the commercial interests 
working tirelessly “to blacken the 
image of the labor movement,” the 
press for which readers are “an end 
in themselves” because the more 
readers, the more advertising, and 
“the more money it will make.” La- 
bor editors bear a different responsi- 
bility, he said. 

“They have an obligation to see 
that the union membership gets the 
truth about the trade union move- 
ment, about its philosophy, its ob- 
jectives, its achievements, and what 
it hopes to contribute to the preser- 
vation of the type of government 
making possible a trade union 
movement,” he asserted. 

In a three-day session devoted to 
both journalistic seminars and busi- 
ness sessions, the delegates also: 

@ Heard A. J. Liebling of the 
New Yorker magazine, author of 
articles and books on the press, dis- 
cuss the “vacuum” left by daily 
newspapers today. 

@ Heard Agriculture Sec. Or- 
ville Freeman outline the inter-rela- 
tionship of problems faced today by 
both the farmer and the urban 
worker and the plans begun by the 
Administration to use for the pur- 
poses of peace the vast abundance 
of our farms. 

@ Received reports from AFL- 
CIO staff representatives on prob- 
lems in legislative, organizing and 
central body fields in the coming 
year, 


@ Distributed at the annual 


awards dinner the top awards voted 
outstanding publications by a com- 
mittee of professional journalists 
outside the labor field. 


A letter from Pres. Kennedy 
to ILPA Sec.-Treas. Bernard R. 
Mullady acknowledged the “cru- 
cial function” played by the la- 
bor press in helping inform the 
members of trade unions and stat- 
ed that the strength and vitality 
of our whole society depend on 
keeping workers “informed and 
interested and active in their un- 
ions.” 


Mullady, editor of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ 
Newsletter, was elected president 
of the press association for a two- 
year term, succeeding Richard C. 
Howard, business manager of the 
railroad brotherhood’s publication, 
Labor. 

Elected secretary-treasurer was 
Kenneth Fiester, a member of the 
AFL-CIO public relations staff in 
Washington. 

New vice presidents elected were 


Henry Santiestevan of UAW Soli- 


darity, Detroit; Dean Ruth of the 
Machinist, Washington; Walt Davis 
of Retail Clerks Local 880 News 
and Views, Cleveland. 

Pres. W. P. Kennedy of the Rail- 
road Trainmen told the delegates 
that a “new approach” in labor 
press relations had been worked out 
in the current labor-management 
dispute in the work rules field, and 
that the results proved labor editors 
must expand their function. 

The “featherbed” campaign of 
rail management, Kennedy said, 
“was forcing the issue to the hot 
fire of angry dispute” and “only the 
charges made the headlines.” At 
this moment, he said, the rail labor 
press was called in to tell the true 
story—and the facts were furnished 
the labor movement. 

“To interpret events in the light 
of your industry’s terms is a task 
demanded by the very nature of 
labor communication,” he said, and 
this is “where labor journalism can 
come of age.” 


it = | Meany Urges Teachers 
| lo Choose AFL-CIO 


Richard 
» by the 
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Miami Beach—AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany has urged New 


York City’s school teachers to vote for “the best kind” of union 
representation—“the AFL-CIO kind.” 


In a public message to the 45 


,000 teachers who began voting 


Dec. 6 in a mail referendum, Meany said that the AFL-CIO-affili- 


ated United Federation of Teachers® 


is “the only bonafide union in this 
contest.” 

Also competing for bargaining 
Tights in the biggest white collar 
collective bargaining election in 
history are the Teachers Bargaining 
Organization, a coalition of so- 
talled professional associations 
Which have opposed collective bar- 
faining in the past, and the Teach- 
s&s Union, a splinter group expelled 
ftom the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
Mation of Teachers in 1941 after 
tharges of Communist domination. 


A Meany told the teachers that 
@s “a product of the New York 
Pehool system” and as a native 
Sal the city, he has a “special 
foncern” in the election. 


“I want the New York teachers 
to have the best possible represen- 
Gtion in collective bargaining, in 
Processing their grievances and in 
all the other ways that employes 
Normally deal with their employer,” 
| Meany declared. 


He said representation by an 
AFL-CIO affiliate would give New 
York’s teachers “the benefit of help 
from folks who have bargained 
with the biggest corporations in 
America”’—For professionals as 
well as for production workers. 

Meany pointed out that engi- 
neers, newspapermen, actors, sing- 
ers and other professionals—in- 
cluding public employes — have 
benefited from union representa- 
tion. 

Each of these groups, he em- 
phasized, “having decided to bar- 
gain collectively, has done so 
through an AFL-CIO union.” 

“Not,” Meany pointed out, 
“through a well-meaning ‘profes- 
sional’ society,” but by following 
the doctrine that “if you’re going 
to bargain, if you need to bar- 
gain, you ought to do it right.” 

Deadline for receipt of ballots 
by the Honest Ballot Association, 
which is conducting the election, 
is Dec. 13. 


TOP AWARDS for general editorial excellence among international 
labor publications went to Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


and to Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union editors. 


Editor 


Max Steinback of the RWDSW Record (left) and Editor Gordon 
Freeman of IBEW Journal (right) are shown receiving plaques 
from AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at awards dinner 
of Intl. Labor Press Association.in Miami Beach. 


20 Union Publications 
Win Top ILPA Honors 


Miami Beach—Twenty union publications won top honors in 
the annual competition of the Intl. Labor Press Association, three 
of the publications scoring first prizes in more than one division. 
The judges were headed by Joseph A. Loftus of the New York 


Times Washington Bureau, first 


recipient of the Louis Stark 


Memorial Fellowship at Harvard? 
University. Others were Nieman 
Fellows from the press currently 
holding fellowships at Harvard. 
Awards were made at a dinner in 
connection with the ILPA conven- 
tion here. 

Six publications were named for 
first place awards in the category of 
general editorial excellence. 

Among newspapers, these were 
the Record, published by the Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, for international 
publications; the Oregon Labor 
Press, in the central body publi- 
cations field, and the newspaper 
from the Homestead, Pa., Steel- 
workers, the Sentinel of Local 
1397, in the local union area. 

Among publications with a 
magazine format, top award for 
editorial excellence among the in- 
ternational publications went to the 
Electrical Workers Journal, pub- 
lished by the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Information, 
published by the Steelworkers’ Edu- 
cation Dept. in Toronto, Ont., won 
the award for central body publica- 
tions. For local publications, the 
winner was Hotel & Club Voice, is- 
sued by Local 6, Hotel & Restau- 
rant Workers, New York City. 

Among international union pub- 
lications, these were the top awards: 

The Machinist, among news- 
papers, and the Railway Carmen’s 
Journal among magazines, for the 
best front page. 

The Seafarers Log for the best 
single editorial of the year. The 
Guild Reporter, organ of the 
Newspaper Guild, for the best 
original cartoon and for the best 
regular special column, Dateline 
Washington, written by Willard 
Shelton. 

Solidarity, published by the Auto 
Workers, for the two best feature 
articles. 

Central Body Publications 

Among central body publica- 
tions, the Oregon Labor Press won 
top awards for the best single edi- 
torial and best original cartoon in 
addition to its award for general 
excellence. 

The Building Tradesman of De- 
troit won the award for the best 
front page among newspapers, and 
San Francisco Labor for the best 
front page among magazines. 


ILPA Cites Staff 
Of AFL-CIO News 


Miami Beach—The AFL- 
CIO News and its staff were 
given a citation here by the 
Intl. Labor Press Association 
for the weekly News and for 
the parallel news service sent 
three times a week to hun- 
dreds of labor papers through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. 

The citation, voted by the 
ILPA executive council, cited 
the News and the news serv- 
ice for “exceptionally meri- 
torious service,” saying they 
are of “invaluable assistance 
to all labor papers in present- 
ing their readers a full and 
documented report on the 
labor movement and events 
of major importance to it.” 

Presented by ILPA Pres. 
Richard C. Howard, the cita- 
tion was accepted by Saul 
Miller, AFL-CIO director of 


publications, and Willard 
Shelton, managing editor of 
the News. 


Awards otherwise went to the 
Chicago Federation News for the 
best feature article; to the Ta- 
coma, Wash., Labor Advocate 
for the best community project; 
to the Toledo Union Journal for 
the best regular column, written 
by Richard T. Gosser. _ 

Among local union magazines, 
Hotel & Club Voice of Local 6, 
New York, in addition to its cita- 
tion for general excellence, won 
awards for the best front page and 
for three feature stories. 

The paper of the Retail Clerks, 
Los Angeles—the Voice of 770— 
won first award for the best front 
page among newspapers. Other 
local publication winners were: 

Cyclone, published by UAW 
Local 669, Paterson, N. J., for the 
best single editorial; Equity, pub- 
lished by Actors Equity of New 
York, for the first and second best 
original cartoons; dining room em- 
ploye, published by Hotel & Res- 
taurant Local 1, New York, for 
the regular column by E. Sarni 
Zucca. 


Utilities Ask 
$100 Million in 


Price Rigging 


New York—Suits for treble dam- 


ages of $100 million and up have 


been filed against 21 electrical - 


equipment manufacturers by 44 


privately-owned utilities which al- 


ileged they had been overcharged 


because of price-rigging. 

The suits, filed in U.S. District 
Court here, named the General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse, Allis- 
Chalmers, McGraw Edison Co. and 
17 other defendants. 

The complainant companies 
represent about a sixth of U.S. 
electric power companies. They 
charge they were forced to pay 
higher prices for generators and 
other equipment because the 
manufacturers divided up terri- 
tories and “rigged” prices. GE 
and Westinghouse replied that 
they had “given fair value” and 


All the’ defendant companies 
were among the 29 manufacturers 
and 45 executives fined $1.9 mil- 
lion in Philadelphia Federal Court 
last February when seven jail terms 
also were imposed for price-fixing. 

The suits filed here alleged that 
price-fixing conspiracies started as 
early as 1948 and continued to 
various dates last year. One of the 
suits involved the sale of 96 turbo- 
generators to 32 of the complaining 
utilities by GE, Westinghouse and 
Allis-Chalmers. 

The suit, typical of the 11 
others, charged the companies 
with holding secret meetings, 
agreeing on bids, and carrying 
out agreed-upon price increases 
while creating the “semblance of 
competitive bidding and pricing” 
to deceive the buyers. 

Other suits have been filed 
against the companies by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and a doz- 
en other federal agencies; by New 
York state, and by other utilities 
and electric cooperatives. 


Council Cites 
Relations With 
Church Bodies 


Miami Beach—The labor move- 
ment has “real ethical and religious 
significance,” the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council asserted in detail- 
ing the trade unions’ relations with 
the churches since the 1959 San 
Francisco convention. 


This significance, the council 
explained, is based on labor’s 
“long record of developing in- 
dustrial democracy and brother- 
hood and of raising the standard 
of living for millions of Ameri- 
cans through collective bargain- 
ing with management for living 
wages, the reduction of the hours 
of labor, the securing of safe and 
healthy working conditions, and 
the establishment of labor-man- 
agement arbitration agreements.” 


The council reported that during 
the past two years, Charles C. 
Webber, AFL-CIO representative 
for religious relations and a member 
of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., has addressed 
more than 100 meetings of labor 
or religious groups. 

The Office of Religious Rela- 
tions works closely, the council 
said, with the Religion & Labor 
Council of America; participates in 
workshops aimed at promoting 
mutual understanding between 
labor and the churches, and has 
been active in lining up church 
opposition to so-called “right-to- 
work” laws and church support for 
legislation legalizing the right to 


a for migratory farm work- 


ers. 
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Bribery Story Halts | 
Hotel Injunction Bid 


Monticello, N. Y.—A waiter’s testimony that he was paid $600 
#, to sabotage union organizing attempts at a Catskills resort hotel n 
‘has halted, at least temporarily, a court hearing on an injunction - C 

d 


against union picketing. ; 
U.S. District Judge Charles M. Metzner was presiding at th 


> 


hearing in New York Federal Court z : “¢e. r 

ate the waiter, Larry Slofsky, told | — make it look good, 

a story of alleged bribery, shooting he said. 
and an attempted “frameup” by a Kazansky has charged that, 
sie gee phase ane when he walked onto the hotel 
e ationa abor Relations 

Board, through its Buffalo regional ey op Avg. ere raid 

office, asked the court to postpone} °7 5S organizing attempts, a 

a decision until it has investigated| hotel guard fired two revolver 
Slofsky’s charges that: shots, which missed Kazansky tl 
®@ He started to help Local 343,| and another union member. The 5 
+ Hotel & Restaurant Employes, in| guard then “planted” some keys : 
s an organizing drive at the Pines| 9, Kazansky’s companion and I 
s last summer when hotel manage- alled South Fallsb li ; 
z ment threatened to fire him and| “"' m ae ee * 
“blackball” him at other Catskills} S@ying they were “burglar tools.” 9 
resorts. Police refused to act without a c 
@ As a result of the threats, he| magistrate’s order. " 
RM es ee : fa agreed to tell hotel management]  Kazansky has filed suit for $100,- s 
SEVENTY BUILDING TRADESMEN gave 600 hours of work and employers donated material for | ¥># happened at union meetings) Q09 damages as a result of the in- h 
: le : pet ; : : -jand to turn over signed member-| cident. and has asked the NLRB d 

a major face-lifting of educational television station KVIE in Sacramento. The picture shows some oi , 


ship cards. to order the reinstatement of all 
@ Slofsky was an “undercover” | fired employes. 
man for the hotel management un- 


the volunteers—union painters from Local 487, carpenters from Locals 586 and 2170, and laborers 
from Local 185—on the job at the community-owned station. All the unions are affiliates of the 
+ Building & Construction Trades Council of Sacramento & Yolo Counties. 


, a~ 


Strike-Lockout Enters 3rd Year; 
Portland Reporter Staff Firm 


Sec.-Treas. Philip Kazansky. The 
union then permitted Slofsky to re- 
join the picket line which has called 
public attention to the dispute since 
Sept. 7. 


til Oct. 29, when he “purged” him- 
self in a confession before union Yale & Towne 


Strikers Win 
JLC Support 


gael 


“« 
; , , 
Portland, Ore.—Striking and locked-out newspaper workers here entered the third year Of their dis- | | The NLRB regional office had | Philadelphia—The Jewish Labor . 
pute with the Oregonian and the Journal with renewed determination to make a success of their own refused to credit the union’s com- |Committee, in a letter to religious, 
am plaint that the hotel had dis- | civic, and community organizations, 
publishing venture, the Portland Reporter. ; ane : - charged 18 to 20 employes for |has called for “moral and financial Ww 
The Reporter, which started as a strike weekly and was transformed last Fe ruary into a commercial} | io activities. Instead it act- |su pport” of Machinists who are in th 
daily, is gaining reader and advertiser acceptance slowly but steadily, reports Managing Editor J. Lynn} oa on mana gement’s charge that | the fourth month of a strike against le 
Pee. ANE ae pens satan August for a reported $8 million, | hybrid paper and later separately. the union was picketing to force {the Yale & Towne Co. P 
lation for the quarter ending Sept. thus achieving what local union In an effort to turn the weekly | recognition, and issued the com- Chairman Joseph B. Meranze 
SD Was S2109, Be sell, we SPT toes had charged was his main] Reporter into an effective strike | Plaint on which Judge Metzner | said food and funds are needed for ¥ 
vertising volume during the period goal in the strike. Advertising and| weapon as a daily, the entire Port- will rule later. the striking workers, and urged all . 
was nearly 9 percent above the first) circulation of both papers had| land labor movement rallied to | After Slofsky testified, the NLRB interested groups to write the com: 
quarters aperenes. _ |dropped sharply as a result of a] provide financial backing. Eighty | agreed to reopen its investigation|P@9Y Urging good faith bargaining ‘ 
The paper still needs a major} poycott campaign pressed by the] local unions formed a develop- | and asked the judge to postpone a and calling on Labor Sec. Arthur ; 
break-through in advertising to £0] strikers. ment company, purchased a |ruling. The hotel management a: Goldberg to lend his services in 
into the black, _Wykoff said. Al as evidence that management | building and remodeled it into a | genied Slofsky’s charges, saying bringing about ‘early and equitable f 
number of the origin leading met} had deliberately provoked the dis- modern newspaper plant which | they would be “rebutted at the settlement. ; Y sl 
-ingpe have ng the list _ 4 pute, union leaders here cite the it leased at a nominal fee to the proper time.” “Boulwarism techniques have a 
me i ects, A eh ni senile’ arrival of strikebreakers from all| Reporter Corp. Fired With Others been introduced,” spid ‘Merangy d 


the new daily, he observed. 

The Reporter is all that keeps 
Portland from a local newspaper 
monopoly. On the second anni- 
versary of the strike, which be- 
gan as a Stereotypers’ walkout 
Nov. 10, 1959, Chain Publisher 
S. I. Newhouse completed his 
takeover of the evening Journal, 
Once an independent and formi- 
dable rival for his morning Ore- 
gonian, by integrating production 
of the two dailies in the Ore- 
gonian plant. 


parts of the country immediately 
after the Stereotypers walked out 
over the publishers’ demands for a 
longer workweek, no increase in 
pay and reduced manning. The 
strikebreakers replaced not only the 
Stereotypers, but members of the 
Typographical Union, ITU Mail- 
ers, Pressmen and Photo Engravy- 
ers. These unions, plus the News- 
paper Guild, subsequently took di- 
rect strike action themselves or de- 
clared a lockout in existence. 


With use of the strikebreakers, 
the Oregonian and the Journal 


Newhouse bought the Journal in 


ITU Turns 


Graphic Arts Center 


Colorado Springs—Construction is proceeding rapidly here on 
a $2.5 million building program which will give the Typographical 


managed to publish, first as a single 


City into 


The ITU provided the press and 
printing equipment, and the Stereo- 
typers, Photo Engravers and ITU 
Mailers came up with the equip- 
ment used by their members, all 
of which also was leased to the 
fledgling daily. Most of the Re- 
porter’s 250 employes have been 
working for strike benefits. 
The paper is being financed 
through public sale of stock at $10 
a share. Some 7,500 individuals 
now own stock in amounts ranging 
from $10 to $5,000, Wykoff said. 
’ Another by-product of the strike 
was the Presidents’ Committee of 
Allied Printing & Related Trades, 
formed by. the heads of interna- 
tional unions involved in the dis- 
pute to coordinate their strike ef- 
forts and simultaneously to pursue 
some form.of organic unity among 
the organizations. 

Pres. Wilfrid T. Connell of the 
Photo Engravers heads the Presi- 


Slofsky said he had been given 
$600 in four or five separate pay- 
ments by hotel representatives. He 
had worked about two years for 
the hotel, which is 85 miles from 
New York City, but was fired aft- 
er Labor Day with other union sup- 


Los Angeles Labor 
In Voting Drive 


Los Angeles—Unions in the Los 
Angeles area have launched a major 
Tegistration campaign aimed at en- 
suring a heavy labor turnout in the 
1962 gubernatorial and congres- 
sional elections. 


The county COPE organiza- 
tion has urged each local union 
to have a registrar available in 
union offices and union meetings 
and to encourage members to 
qualify as deputy registrars so 


“in an attempt to destroy the un- 
ions. There is a complete break- 
down of the collective bargaining 
process” by the company. 

‘Members of IAM Local 1717 

struck last Aug. 31 after months 
of fruitless negotiations. They 
charged the company official in 
charge, former General Electric 
Vice Pres. Paul Hartig, had fol- 
lowed the bargaining policy at- 
tributed to Lemuel Boulware, in 
his dealings with unions at GE, 
by refusing to engage in give- 
and-take bargaining and by de- 
manding elimination or change 
in 35 of- 37 union contract 
clauses. 

These and other company poli- 
cies, the committee said, “threaten 
the peace and welfare of the com- 
munity.” 


Strike Time Drops 


dents’ Committee, and William J.| that they can enroll voters at i 
Union a new ITU training center and a new headquarters building. | Farson, ANG executive vice presi-| Plants, meetings, supermarkets Sharp ly im Octob er rn 
Pres. Elmer Brown said the training center is nearly completed | dent, is secretary. Other founding} #84 im door-to-door registration | Both the number of workers in di 
and will be in operation next fall, when ITU headquarters will be | members include ITU Pres. Elmer| ‘ives. : volved in October strikes and the 
moved here from Indianapolis. : Brown, Pres, Anthony J. DeAn-| Former Vice Pres. Richard M.|™andays of idleness dropped sub- 
Meanwhile temporary quarters have |°V¢ty year, according to the ITU} drade of the Pressmen and Pres.| Nixon has announced he will seek | Stantially from high | September 
been set up in the building for the head. - James H. Sampson of the Stereo-|the Republican nomination for levels, the Labor Dept’s Bureau of Iq 
executive officers, but the office of} | The mew training center will be | typers. governor although at present he| Labor Statistics has reported. More ° 
Sec.-Treas. William R. Cloud will| 2-5 times as large as the Indian- One major project of the com- | faces primary opposition from for- than two-fifths of the October idle: , 
not be moved until the new admia-| a@polis building, and will have | mittee has been its campaign for | met Gov. Goodwin J. (Goody)|D¢Ss Was due to Auto Workers 
istration building is completed. mew classroom facilities and | state legislation to outlaw pro- |Knight. Democrat Edmund G. sfrthes at Ford Motar ptante. } 
Brown said this city, the site of | equipment including a new Color | fessional strikebreakers and their | (Pat) Brown, who beat former Re-| Some 300 stoppages in October 
the Union Printers’ Home for 70 | King web-fed offset press, a Lino- | agents. The drive, with AFL- | Publican Sen. William F. Knowland| and 210 continuing from Septem 
years, is undergoing a transfor- | film system, two Fotosetters, two | CIO backing, has been directed |by more than 1 million votes in| ber involved 277,000 workers r 


mation that will make it “the 

graphic arts center of the world.” 
The change of headquarters will 
bring 75 new families to Colorado 
Springs. Up to 75 other local per- 
sons will be employed, and several 
thousand ITU members and indus- 
try representatives will visit the city 


Linotypes, and a variety of cam- 
eras, printing presses and re- 
search facilities. 

The new administration building 
will get new electronic data process- 
ing and record-keeping machines 
to service members in ITU’s 800 


largely through state AFL-CIO 
bodies. So far it has won en- 
actment of legal curbs against 
strikebreaking in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Wash- 
ington and Delaware. A simi- 
lar statute has been in force in 


local unions, 


Pennsylvania since 1939, 


1958, is expected to seek re-election. 

W. J. Bassett; treasurer of the 
Los Angeles AFL-CIO Council on 
Political Education, has informed 
members that Nixon supporters are 
mobilizing a “huge” registration 
drive in so-called “silk-stocking dis- 
tricts” in the state, 


who lost 2.38 million mandays, 
or 0.23 percent of total working 
time, BLS reported. The ratio 
for September was 0.35 percent. 
The 10-month total for 1961 ac 
counted for 0.16 percent of work 
ing time, equaling the low post 


war level reached in 1957, 
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Executive Order to Follow: 


Kennedy Recognizes Right 
Of U.S. Workers to Organize 


Pres. Kennedy has approved a task force report recognizing the right of federal employes to organ- 
ize and expressing the “affirmative willingness” of government to deal with federal employe unions, 
Kennedy said he would issue an executive order by the end of the year to put into effect the govern- 
mentwide policy proposed by the cabinet-level task force, which was headed by Sec. of Labor Arthur J, 


Goldberg. 

The voluntary check-off of union 
dues is the only task force proposal 
requiring legislative action. 

In releasing the task force re- 
port, Kennedy said its recom- 
mendations “will provide an ef- 
fective system” for improving 
relations between the federal 
government and its 2.3 million 
civilian workers. 

The federal service is about one- 
third organized. The task force 
said its studies showed some 762,- 
000 employes in unions. Of this 
total, 490,000 are in the Post Office 
Dept., which is 84 percent union- 
ized. The largest federal employe 
union, the 150,000-member Letter 
Carriers, dates from the late 19th 
century. 

Previously there had been no 
set federal policy, with agency 
heads deciding on recognizing and 
dealing with unions. 


The task force unanimously made 


{ thest main recommendations for 
federal policy: 


@ On basic principles, “federal 
employes have the right to join 
bona fide employe organizations. 
This right encompasses the right 
te refrain from joining. Where- 
ever any considerable number of 
employes have organized for the 
purpose of collective dealing, the 
attitude of the government should 


be that of an affirmative willingness | 


to enter such relations.” 


@ On conditions, only unions 
will be recognized “which are free 
of restrictions or practices denying 
membership because of race, color, 
creed or national origin, which are 
free of all corrupt influences and 
do not assert the right to strike 
or advocate the overthrow of the 
government of the United States 


@ On forms, recognition may be 
“informal, formal or exclusive.” 


Slash in Hours of Work 
Urged by Steelworkers 


Pittsburgh—Weekly or annual hours of work in the steel industry 
“must be shortened in response to the changes wrought by tech- 
nology and automation,” the Steelworkers have declared. 


The union, issuing a 15-page 
workers and Automation,” 


economic study entitled “Steel- 


also called for a cooperative effort in 


the areas of government and col-? 


lective bargaining to ease the im- 
pact of technological change. 

“Social progress will not flow 
automatically from the introduction 
of automation,” the study said. 
“Technology must be managed or 
controlled, in part by government 
and collective bargaining, to pro- 
duce social advancement.” 

The USWA report said the manu- 
facturing sector of the economy has 
shown “an alarming trend,” with 
Output increasing as employment 
declines. It continued: 

“Part-time work is becoming a 
norm in industries like steel, auto, 
rubber, electrical machinery and 
others. Many towns and cities in 
our nation can scarcely distin- 
guish their present level of eco- 
nomic distress from that which 
prevailed in the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. If we continue to 
drift, we may well saddle our- 
selves with a really permanent 
unemployment problem resem- 
bling in duration that of the 
1930s.” 

In steel, the study said, the 40- 


hour week has been a “misnomer.” 
It has been achieved in only four 
years since 1937; three of those 
years were during World War Il 
and the other was in 1951, during 
the Korean conflict. 

Thus, to achieve a 40-hour week 
and previous job levels “is a dream 
without a chance of fulfillment,” 
the USWA declared, adding: 


“We can, however, increase 
employment opportunities sub- 
stantially if we take prompt steps 
to reduce hours of work.” 


The report said a 32-hour week 
in steel would have created 45,300 
more jobs in 1958, 65,400 more 
jobs in 1959 and 56,600 more jobs 
in 1960. If the economy had been 
at full capacity during the past 
three years, a 32-hour week in steel 
would have put most jobless steel- 
workers back to work. 

The study reviewed the govern- 
ment’s responsibility under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 and the role 
of collective bargaining in meeting 
technological unemployment. 


RLEA Charges Denial 
Of Rights, Bolts Hearing 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
has withdrawn its legal counsel from current hearings into a merger 
proposal by three railroads after reading into the hearing record a 
charge that the Interstate Commerce Commission had denied it 


due process of law. 


The RLEA statement by Atty. 
William G. Mahoney came as 
ICC Examiner Robert H. Murphy 
opened the second phase of a hear- 
ing into management's request to 
merge the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific and Burlington railroads 
into a line which, RLEA said, 
would be the world’s largest rail- 
road. 

The ICC previously had re- 
jected requests by RLEA, other 
railroads and state utilities com- 
missions that the hearing be post- 
poned to Jan. 16, 1962, or later 
to give the opponents of unifica- 
tion time to study the volumi- 


nous documents and prepare to 


o 


cross-examine witnesses. 

Mahoney said the railroads in- 
volved had spent over three years 
to prepare their proposal, but the 
date set for cross-examination ac- 
tually allowed him only two work- 
ing days to prepare his case be- 
cause of conflicting dates growing 
out of other merger hearings. 

The RLEA views most seriously, 
it said, the ICC’s refusal to allow it 
adequate time because the interests 
of no party to the proceeding will 
be more vitally affected than will 
be those of the “thousands of em- 
ployes of these railroads whose 
very. livelihoods are at stake.” The 
association said it does not under- 
stand the need for haste. 


“Informal recognition” would 
give an organization the right to 
be heard, but put the agency under 
no obligation to seek its views. “For- 
mal recognition” would be granted 
any group with 10 percent of the 
employes in a unit or activity of 
an agency; this would give the 
organization the right to be con- 
sulted. 


“Exclusive recognition” would 
be granted any organization 
chosen by a majority of the em- 
ployes in a unit. This would 
give the unidn the right to enter 
“collective. negotiations” with 
management officials in seeking 
agreements “applicable to all em- 
ployes of the unit.” 


@ On union membership, “the 
union shop and the closed shop are 
inappropriate to the federal serv- 
ice.,” 

@ On grievances, unions should 
have “a recognized role.” ‘“Ad- 
visory arbitration” may be provided 
by agreement between an agency 
and a union granted exclusive rec- 
Ognition. 

@ On appeals, “a more uniform 
system of appeals of adverse actions 
should be established by govern- 
ment agencies. Veterans and non- 
veterans should have _ identical 
rights to appeal adverse actions to 
the Civil Service Commission.” 


@ On the scope of consultation 
and negotiations, the union and 
agency will deal with working con- 
ditions and personnel policies and 
practices. Congressional authority 
concerning wage levels and other 
matters will not be interfered with 
nor will merit system principles. 


@ In the event of an impasse 
between management and unions 
granted exclusive recognition, solu- 
tion should be “by other medns 
than arbitration” and on an agency 
by agency basis. 


Injunction 
Lifted, Unions 
Push Boycott 


Sacramento—Broadcast workers, 
on strike for 14 months against 
KXTV, the Jock Whitney TV sta- 
tion here, resumed their “Do Not 
Patronize” campaign within an 
hour after U.S. District Court lifted 
an injunction against the strikers. 

The campaign will be extended 
across the country until the strike 
is won, said the union members in 


‘locals of the Television & Radio 


Artists and the Broadcast Engineers 
& Technicians. 


The injunction, issued Feb. 23 
at the request of the National 
Labor Relations Board’s regional 
director, prohibited AFTRA and 
NABET from doing or saying 
anything to promote a consumer 
boycott of the John Hay Whit- 
ney-owned station or its adver- 
tisers. The injunction was re- 
moved on petition of the NLRB 
general counsel because of recent 
rulings by the new board major- 
ity that handbilling of a second- 
ary employer is protected by the 
“publicity” provisions of the la- 
bor laws. 


KXTV has been operating with 
strikebreakers since union members 


walked out Sept. 26, 1960. The] 


strike came after Whitney interests 
bought the station and offered con- 
tract proposals that would have 


taken away many previous bene- 
fits, the unions said. 


OREGON LABOR honored a friend of labor everywhere, Sen, 
Wayne L. Morse (D-Ore.), at a recent testimonial dinner in Port- 


land. 


Highlight of the affair was presentation of horse bridle to 
the senator, a part-time breeder and horseman. 


At left is Rep. 


Gene Heiss of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the 


toastmaster. 


Morse Hailed, Called 
‘Best Ally’ of Workers 


Portland, Ore.—The issue “that pales all others . . . is peace,” 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) declared here at a testimonial dinner 


in his honor. 


Morse told some 1,200 labor and political leaders and other 


supporters that the United States 


must show the world it is united 


behind Pres. Kennedy’s foreign pol- 
icy, it must remain militarily strong 
and be ready to negotiate for peace. 

By working closely with the 
United Nations, Morse continued, 
this generation may leave the world 
“a peaceful procedure for settling 
world disputes.” 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
stranded in Indianapolis by air- 
plane and weather troubles, taped 
a portion of his speech by tele- 
phone. 

“The working man has no bet- 
ter ally than Wayne L. Morse,” 
Goldberg declared. “We need 
him for a new term in Wash- 
ington.” 

Morse, who is up for a fourth 
term next year, was described by 
Goldberg as “one of the great con- 
stitutional lawyers” of the nation 
and a liberal in the tradition of 
George W. Norris and Robert La- 
Follette. 

Goldberg said Morse was instru- 
mental in passage of the extended 
jobless pay program, the area 
redevelopment program, the ex- 
panded housing program and_ the 
improved wage-hour law which 
now covers millions more workers. 

Morse also was credited with the 
success in the Senate of the man- 
power development and training 
and the aid to education bills. 


Goldberg said Morse “never 
gives up when he believes he is 
on the right side.” Morse de- 
scribed his audience, made up 
mainly of trade unionists, as a 
“treasure house of biased 
friends.” 

“They stand with you through 
thick and thin,” he added. 

Morse, who has served the peo- 
ple of his state for 17 years, said 
his “secret weapon” in, politics is 
an enlightened constituency. 

He stressed his record as a “con- 
stitutional liberal” and said there 
should be no conflict between hu- 
man rights and property rights. 

“I am fighting to protect the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. of this 
country so that economic freedom 
of choice and political freedom of 
choice can survive,” he ‘declared. 

He said he has made mistakes 
in the Senate and often changes his 
mind on issues under debate. 

“I follow where the facts 
lead,” he said. “I renew my 
pledge that I will always be tree 
. + « It is in that spirit that I serve 


that great President of the United 
States, John F, Kennedy.” 


Morse commented that while 
domestic problems are important, 
“the issue that pales all others ... 
is peace.” 

He rapped past U.S. policy to- 
ward Latin America and said this 
country should “export bread, not 
bullets.” 

“We should export economic 
freedom, out of which will grow 
political freedom,” he asserted. 

George Brown, director of the 
Oregon AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, estimated the 
$25-a-plate testimonial had grossed 
some $40,000. 


Rep. Al Uliman (D-Ore.) said 
the union-sponsored gathering 
had brought together “probably 
the largest political audience ever 
gathered in the state of Oregon.” 


Other dinner speakers included 
Oregon Labor Commissioner Nor- 
man O. Nilsen and Portland Mayor 
Terry D. Schrunk. Unable to at- 
tend were Sen. Maurine B. Neu- . 
berger (D-Ore.), who is recuperat- 
ing from an operation and Rep. 
Edith Green (D-Ore.) who was con 
fined with influenza. 


Educator Trustee 
Of Retraining Fund 


Bellingham, Wash.—Dr. Wilson 
Martindale Compton, retired presi- 
dent of Washington State Universi- 
ty, has been named trustee of the 
Re-Education Fund set up under 
an agreement between the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and Intl. Good Music, Inc., of 
Bellingham, : 

The fund will finance a pro- 
gram for retraining radio station 
employes whe lose their jobs be- 
cause of replacement by auto- 
mated equipment manufactured 
by the firm. It is financed by 
contributions of 5 percent on 
sales of the company’s equip- 
ment and program services. With 
money available for retraining 
under several federal acts, the 
total fund is expected to exceed 
$500,000. we 

Compton. was chosen trustee 
under a provision of the contract 
that the post go to a person not 
associated with either union or com- 
pany. He is former president of 
the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education and former director of 
the U.S. Information Agency. 
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The Convention Opens 


“ E OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, while keenly aware of 

the perils and problems ahead, look with confidence to the 
ultimate triumph of our cause—a better life for Americans and for 
all mankind.” 

This was the theme as the fourth convention of the AFL-CIO 
opened, rather than the shrill newspaper headlines dedicated to 
exploiting the differences that naturally develop in the search for 
solutions to some of the complex problems facing the nation and 
the labor movement. ae 

It is the theme of labor’s responsibility to the nation, to the 
community, to the millions of unorganized workers who need and 
gain the protection secured by legislation initiated and fought for 
by trade unions. 

It is the theme of a labor movement come of age, recognized 
by national, state and local governments as an important segment 
of the nation’s economy and an important group of the nation’s 
citizens. 

It is the labor movement in America helping to create a truly 
international labor movement reaching from the tip of South Amer- 
ica into Africa and Asia, a world trade union movement fighting 
for peace and freedom. 


kkk 


IT IS ALSO THE THEME that labor must stand in the forefront 
of the fight against tyranny in any form and produce the proof 
that democracy works, that the American system is not based solely 
on the cold, unfeeling totals on a profit sheet. 


Yet as the AFL-CIO’s fourth convention opened two days after 
the sixth anniversary of the merger of the two separate labor 
centers, a highly exaggerated version of differences within the 
federation on how best to handle internal disputes dominated pre- 
convention press, radio and television reports from Miami Beach. 
The how and why of difficulties in organizing the unorganized 
were woven into conflicting stories almost completely missing 
labor’s concern with the population explosion and the resulting 
growth of the labor force at a time of job displacement and a 

\sharp shift in the nature of employment. — 

There is also the almost morbid fascination of the mass media 
with the endless flow of words from the leadership of a union ousted 
from the AFL-CIO because this leadership could not measure up 
to the ethical standards of the federation. 


*: & @ 


IN THIS ATMOSPHERE the delegates to the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion face the difficult task of carefully examining the problems facing 
the labor movement and shaping the programs and policies to meet 
these challenges of.a new decade. 

That these challenges will be met there can be no doubt, not 
as one looks back down the 80-year history of the modern labor 
movement in America. And they will be met in the context of a 
labor movement thoroughly aware of its role in American life and 
of its responsibility to the nation and to the free world. 

The AFL-CIO will emerge from this convention strengthened 
in its efforts to win for workers and for all Americans an increasing 
measure of economic security, equality of opportunity and personal 
well-being. ~ In advancing these goals it will strengthen the nation, 
which in the ultimate is the single goal of American trade unions. 
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On the March 


Newburgh Approach Rejected: 


— IS A GREAT DEAL of hypocrisy sur- 
rounding the  ultra-conservative cliques 
around the nation these days who have chosen 
welfare aid to needy people as one of their primary 
targets. 

They abound in tears for the sums federal, 
state and local governments spend to help unfor- 
tunate people and berate the spending as 
“socialism.” 

On the other hand, these same people appear 
not the least concerned about the far greater 
sums which go to private business and industry 
in the form of outright subsidies, depreciation 
allowances and tax loopholes, 


It would seem that when the government aids 
the people, particularly the people who are down 
and out, that is “socialism.” But when billions 
of dollars are handed to business and industry, 
that is, Somehow, an acceptable part of private 
enterprise. 
Since the target of the ultra-conservatives is the 
millions of people who cannot find employment 
and have used up all available jobless benefits and 
so need relief, a closer examination of the relief 
program is in order. 

The inference left by those who are now issu- 
ing the broadsides against welfare programs— 
the John Birchers, Barry Goldwaters and their 
ilk—is that these vast sums are going to “chisel- 
ers and loafers” who are parasites on society 
and use the money for cheap booze and the 
spawning of illegitimate children, 

By far the most highly publicized incident con- 

cerning relief has been the Newburgh, N. Y., sit- 
uation. Here the city manager, who instituted the 
program, used the words “chiselers and loafers.” 
Yet, when he put on a drive to “make work” 
for the city using all able-bodied men on relief, all 
he could find was one person—a native of New- 
burgh itself. That, plus the opposition to stringent 
cut-backs in relief by New York State, forced the 
city manager to ease up. 
But while Newburgh may be having second 
thoughts—though this is publicly denied—the 
drive there set in motion a chain reaction of 
similar plans for cruel relief limitations in various 
localities throughout the nation. 

Today there are more than seven million 
Americans on relief at an annual cost of about 
$4 billion. Obviously, it is a subject that can- 
not be taken lightly. Many persons, happily, 
are seeking an answer other than that provided 
by Newburgh. 


Sec. of Health, Education and Welfare Abra- 


Positive Rehabilitation Goals 
Stressed for Public Welfare 


ham A. Ribicoff, speaking to the National Con- 
ference on Churches and Social Welfare, faced this 
problem squarely. 


First, on the Newburgh approach, he said: 

“Newburgh’s oversimplified ‘solution’ to our 
welfare problems is unrealistic, heartless and self- 
defeating. It is a ‘solution’ made by the men 
who did not bother to learn the facts before they 
acted ... The city manager set out his conclusions 
before getting the facts. When his facts were 
disproved, his crusade for welfare reform fizzled 
flat.” 


REJECTING THIS HEARTLESS approach, 
the Secretary said public welfare can be a con- 
Structive force in society. 

“Public welfare must be more than a salvage 
operation,” he said. “It must not be confined to 
picking up the debris from the wreckage of human 
lives. Its ever-growing emphasis should be on 
rehabilitation and prevention.” 

He said public welfare programs must be part 
of the attack on such problems as dependency, 
juvenile delinquency, family breakdown, illegiti- 
macy, ill health and disability. 

“Public welfare,” Ribicoff added, “must have 
a positive goal: to move people off relief (thus 
greatly cutting costs in the long run) by renew- 
ing their spirit and creating economic and social 
Opportunities for them. It must lead to useful, 
happy and independent lives for them. It must 
stress the integrity and preservation of the fam- 
ily unit.” 

He acknowledged that as long as unemploy- 
ment levels are high the relief rolls will bulge. 
But he added: “Almost everyone wants to work. 
Almost everyone, that is, wants to do genuine 
work . . . Many families struggle desperately to 
get off relief rolls. They hunger for self-respect. 
They want to buy a refrigerator or a T.V set with- 
out being asked. where they got it. We need to 
give them their chance.” 

Ribicoff said that from California to New York, 
trained social workers are constructively counsel- 
ing families, training and retraining workers, mak- 
ing them a healthy part of society. He will pro- 
pose extensive Federal aid for such programs 
based on recommendations made by a group of 
20 social welfare leaders which he set up. 

This, it would seem, would approach the 
problem with compassion and understanding 
and with full comprehension of the facts—a 
sharp contrast to the merciless ax of Newburgh. 
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Morgan Says: 


By Edward P. Morgan 


| (This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
ator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m. EST.) 


” HIS SWEEPING and magnificent work, The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, the best sell- 
ing history of Nazi Germany which moves with 
the pace, excitement and tragedy, almost, of an 
epic novel, William L. Shirer states flatly that “the 
Germans imposed the Nazi tyranny on them- 
selves.” The Hohen- 
wllern Empire, he writes, 
“had been built on the 
Bned triumphs of Prus- 
sia, the German Republic 
on the defeat by the Allies 
after a great war. But 
the Third Reich owed 
nothing’ to the fortunes of | 
war or to foreign influence. 
It was inaugurated in 
peacetime, and peacefully 
by the Germans them- 
selves, out of both their 
weakness and their strengths.” 

Still, as Shirer demonstrates earlier in the book, 
Hitler’s sinister star rose out of a swamp of post- 
World War I frustration, isolation and deeply 
wounded national pride. The industrialists 
wanted their empires back, the generals longed to 
recapture the power and glory of Prussia and the 
people in general wanted identity with something 
— defeat. Cleverly, ruthlessly making the 


Morgan 


moderate Social Democrats and their associates in 
the Weimar Republic the scapegoats by constantly 
smearing them as the “November criminals” for 
their alleged part in the 1918 armistice—and later 
the Versailles treaty settlement—Hitler told the 
country as a whole more or less what it wanted 
| to hear. 


Opposed to him at first, the generals began to 
accept his reassurances that he was not going to 
undermine them. “The political blindness of 
the German army officers, which was to prove 
so fatal to them in the end,” Shirer observes, 
“had begun to grow and to show.” 


“The political ineptitude of the magnates of in- 
dustry and finance was no less than that of the 
generals and led them to the mistaken belief that 
if they coughed up large enough sums for Hitler 
he would be beholden to them and, if he ever 
tame to power, do their bidding.” 

Then, Shirer relates, “the month of September 
1930 marked a turning point in the road that was 
leading the Germans inexorably toward the Third 
Reich. The surprising success of the Nazi Party 
in the national elections convinced not only mil- 


Community Service Activities Win 
Firm Place in Union Programs 


Miami Beach—Community Service activities are now the rule rather than the exception in the 
trade union movement, the AFL-CIO Executive Council said in its report to the 4th constitutional 


convention here. 


“I abor’s identification with the health and welfare of the total community has resulted in immeasur- 


Antics of Radical Right Recall 
Pre-Nazi Interlude in Germany 


democracy. 


' in the world arena. 


lions of ordinary people but many leaders in 
business and in the Army that perhaps here was 
an upsurge that could not be stopped. They 
might not like the party’s demogoguery and its 
vulgarity, but on the other hand it was arousing 
the old feelings of German patriotism and na- 
tionalism which had been so muted during the 
first 10 years of the republic. It promised to lead 
the German people away from communism, 
socialism, trade unionism and the futilities of 
democracy. Above all, it had caught fire through- 
out the Reich. It was a success.” 


The jerky, disjointed movements of the radical 
right in the United States are not a success; they 
have not caught fire and there is no clear and 
present danger from any incipient fuehrer poised 
in the right wing of the American political stage. 
Nevertheless, there are some vague parallels be- 
tween the ferment of the present day political 
scene in the U.S. and that fateful, restless pre-Nazi 
interlude in Germany, parallels from which we 
should be able to draw some useful lessons. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES reports a sharp 
swing to the right at a meeting of 300 leading 
California Republicans, a swing to which Richard 
M. Nixon, in his bid for the party’s gubernatorial 
nomination, “made obeisance.” The Times dis- 
patch reported ample evidence at the state GOP 
conference “that the ultra-conservative juices were 
coursing strong.” A few of our military officers 
have displayed something akin to political blind- 
ness and some magnates of industry and finance 
a political ineptitude by their interest in radical- 
reactionary movements which arouse a choking 
gorge of “patriotism” in passionate promises—to 
paraphrase William Shirer—to lead the American 
people away from communism, socialism, trade 
unionism and, indeed, even the futilities of 


As the day-to-day uncertainties, complica- 
tions and reversals continue to deny us the 
probability of any clear-cut “victories” in the 
forseeable future, national frustration is bound 
to rise and temptations will increase to buy pat, 
ready-made solutions to all sorts of internal and 
external problems. This is the main reason 
why the Kennedy Administration looks increas- 
ingly on the right-wing extremists as a political 
threat in 1962. 


It would be folly to overlook that threat but 
it would be a foolish mistake as well to inflate it 
beyond its true importance. The unfunny she- 
nanigans of the radical right must not distract us 
from the larger job of grappling with communism 
We have, unfortunately, to 
cope with both extremes. 


The growing concern of thoughtful elements of 
the electorate about both may be an encouraging 
indication that we will refuse to be panicked by 
either. 


able benefits not only to all union 


members but to all citizens as well,” the Executive Council asserted. 


“The goal of a community which 
has become fully representative of 
all the people and fully responsive 
othe people’s needs has not been 
feached, but long strides have been 
Made in that direction. 

“This progress reflects the con- 
Viction shared by most AFL-CIO 
affiliates that the union is more 
than a union, that it is, in fact, 
also a community organization, 
and that the union member is 
first and foremost a citizen of 
his community with all the rights 
and responsibilities of citizen- 


promote and develop its continu- 
ing programs and also has initiated 
new programs. 

In 1960 it established blood 
banking as a priority program. As 
part of this it reached a formal 
understanding with the American 
Red Cross including among the 
principles a pledge against the 
segregation of blood along racial 
lines. 

Community Leadership Stressed 


This year community leadership 
has been the priority program “in 
recognition of our need for greater 
skills, new techniques and more 
precise tools for community par- 
ticipation.” Rehabilitation also has 
had priority this year, the work 
being an implementation of the la- 
bor = program for rehabilitation 
adopted by the Executive Council 
in 1960. 


“The extension of union activi- 
ties beyond the plant gates into the 
Community as a whole is a dynamic 
F%pression of this point of view in 
More concrete terms.” oJ 
Since the last convention, the 
Council said, CSA has continued to 


Much work has been done 
since the last convention in de- 
veloping relief programs for the 
unemployed, including adequate 
public assistance and _ surplus 
food programs, the council said, 
with CSA continuing to press 
at the same time for labor repre- 
sentation on the boards of com- 
munity health and welfare agen- 
cies; mass anti-polio vaccina- 
tions; scholarships for students of 
social work; fluoridation of water 
supplies; community health edu- 
cation and establishment of a 
national health fund or federa- 
tion for “one-shot” giving. 


Other programs continued in- 
clude aid for Cuban refugees, con- 
sumer counseling, and activities 
geared to integrating Americans 
from Puerto Rico into life on .the 


=ITS YOUR 

THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL filed with the conven- 
tion in Miami Beach a documented record of the. Supreme Court's 
steady reversal of the line of labor law pushed and shoved persist- 
ently by the National Labor Relations Board as it was made up 
under the Eisenhower Administration. Is it not a remarkable 
thing that the court can be so clear and decisive in its reversals 
while public opinion, allegedly formed by political leadership and 
the press, was unaware that the reversals were inevitable? 

It is a legend of some sanctity that the Supreme Court follows 
the election returns. It is a fact, far more soundly based, that 
the administrative agencies are controlled by the President's 
power of appointment. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s NLRB appointees demonstrated the potency 
of this formula until their decisions reached the point of final 
challenge. 

A trick has been practiced ever since the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed over Pres. Truman's veto in 1947. It was a trick devised 
in the desire to slash the effectiveness of unions in organization, 
bargaining and political activity without acknowledging the purpose. 
Oddly enough, informed commentors seldom seemed to realize 
that the Wagner Labor Relations Act remained the law of the land 


—no matter what the amendments, quibbles and lamentations ossi- 


fied into the Taft-Hartley amendments and the 1959 Landrum- 
Griffin amendments. 


* * * 


NO CONGRESS HAS BEEN willing to pass a law repealing the 
recognition by Sen. Wagner's law that workers have a right to self- 
organization, to self-choice, to effective promotion of what they 
deem their economic interests. 

The struggle of the past years has been a twofold one. 
been legal and psychological. 

The Labor Board of these years—made up of conservative 
Republicans, company lawyers and self-seeking Democrats who 
met the literal legal requirements for a bipartisan board put gen- 
erally were believed to have voted for Eisenhower—handed down 
a line of decisions saying common union practices were frightful 
and that common anti-union employer practices were exactly 
what the statutes intended to legalize and protect. 


Workers have paid a penalty from the psychological shock effects. 

It used to be said that passage of the Wagner Act in 1935 meant 
that “Pres. Roosevelt wants you to join your union.” Passage of 
Taft-Hartley meant to a great many small-community judges that 
they could hand out anti-union injunctions with full approval of 
the late senator from Ohio. 
It meant that anti-union employers were encouraged to string out 
legalistic delays in fighting recognition of workers’ organizations. 
It produced in the White House, as well as in the White House 
appointees, a belief that the general welfare was somehow served 
if penalties and sanctions for social stress were applied strictly 
against workers alone. 

The Supreme Court is now reversing the decisions. The assump- 
tion of the court is the natural one that, since Congress did not 
repeal the basic recognition of the right of workers to self-organi- 
zation, it had no intent to do so. 

* * e 

SEN. STYLES BRIDGES, who died Nov. 26, had one of the 
finest minds in the Senate. He used it in behind-the-scenes opera- 
tions to keep the Republican Party a captive of the Old Guard. 
GOP liberals had little chance for advancement to committee posts 
of influence and power under his dominion—although he first won 
election to the Senate in 1936 as a type of New Deal Republican. 

It seems generally agreed that Sen. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, much respected by his colleagues and new chair- 
man of the GOP Senate Conference, will succeed Bridges as 
chairman of the all-powerful Policy Committee. 


Senate Republican liberals have been reduced during Bridges’ 
regime to such a state that it is not certain whether they will put 
up a fight to name one of their own—such as Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky or Sen. George Aiken of Vermont—as Salton- 
stall’s successor as head of the Republican Conference. 


It has. 


AGREEMENT ON LOAN of $64,000 to finance improvements 
and additions to worker-operated meat packing plant in Uruguay is ' 
signed in Washington by AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino 
Romualdi (left), on behalf of the workers, and T. G. Upton, execu- 


mainland of the U.S. 


tive vice president of the Inter-American Development Bank, — 
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How to Buy: 


_ that a family is do- 


Large Families 


High Food Costs, Modest Pay 


By Sidney Margolius 


P LA8 FAMILIES are running into a real 


problem, how to feed these families on a 
workingman’s modest pay. Sometimes the prob- 
lem causes misunderstanding, with the husband 
urging that food bills be kept within limits that 
won’t bankrupt the family, literally, and the wife 
trying to point out 
the genuine difficul- 
ties. 

One woman 
writes that she 
doesn’t know 
whether to laugh 
or cry about our 
earlier statement 


ing reasonably well 
if it can feed itself 
for $1.25 a day per 
person. With her 
nine, that much 
would mean a total 
of $78.75 a week. 
Since the average industrial worker earns about 
$92 a week, if he works all year, we share her in- 
decision whether to laugh or cry. Shoppers surveys 
have found large families spending as much as 45 
percent of income for foods, compared to the 
more usual 30 percent. 


Another reader says her husband gives her 
$35 a week to buy food and soaps for six. She 
says it really takes $50, particularly because her 
children like to eat well, She used to spend 
$3-$4 a week just for fruit for them, She has 
two girls, 8 and 11, a boy of 12 and another 21. 
But her husband, with equal realism, points out 
that if they don’t keep down their food bills 
they can’t meet their other bills. 

Here are figures from the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment showing how you can estimate food costs 


for families of different sizes and ages. Note how 
costs jump as children get older: 


Soup to Nonsense: 


But Gosh, Jane, What's Wrong 
With a Rich Brigitte Bardot? 


By Jane Goodsell 


LF aggre A MAGAZINE is like being sent 
to the principal’s office. I know I’m in for a 
good, brisk lecture on how to improve myself. 

Never before have there been so many articles 
telling me how to correct my faults: How to De- 
velop Tact; How to Cure Scaly Elbows; How to 
Sit Down Grace- 
fully; How to Im- 
prove Your Hand- 
writing; How to 
Succeed; How to 
Accept Failure; 
How to Relax. 

If they aren’t 
telling me to stop 
doing something 
(Quit Worrying; 
Don’t Overeat; 
Don’t Slump Like 
That; Don’t Be 
Afraid of Fear) 
they’re urging me 
to start doing some- 
thing: Knit Your- 
self a Coat; Investigate Your School’s Dental Pro- 
gram; Raise Your Child’s I.Q.; Learn to Cook 
the French Way; Start a Neighborhood Lost and 
Found; Try a New Sideswept Hairdo, 


I realize that all those articles are written to 
help me, and !’m grateful. 1 know I’m not per- 
fect. But I do wish the experts could agree on 
how I should go about making myself into a 
better person. I’m a born follower, and every- 
one is giving me a different set of directions, I 
hardly know which way to turn. 


Perplexed by 


WEEKLY FOOD COSTS 


Children: “he sane 
DOME Fink eevheedandae $3.00 $3.80 
i Sree errr ry re os be 4.60 
BMD scvcsescacas at . 4.40 5.70 
Lb sh: 0s8 b00-0.4 078 ale 4@ 8 oe wae 6.80 
US) re rere 6.10 8.20 
es BES 6c wawen seven cee | Oe 8.70 
BEN i snus sedeoess 130 |) G8 8.70 
Boys, 13-15 ........ svivcce “Fae 9.60 
BOOMS oseadsveces see e% 8.30 11.20 
Women 
- - errors sna eed 5.00) 7.60 
BEEOM: oie 6 Sede 68 0/088 5.30 7.40 
Men 
BOGE vacansdsassesé os beau 9.70 
BOF owelds Jiew ems tee, Oe 9.10 


But there’s more to the story. These costs 
hold only if there are four in the family. Larger 
families usually can eat for less per person than 
small families because they can buy in quantity, 
and have less waste and spoilage. Government 
home economists estimate that for a family of 
two, you need to add about 10 percent for each 
person; for a family of three, add 5; for a family 
of five, subtract 5 percent; for a family of six, 
subtract 10. 


Thus, for the reader’s family of six, she would 
have to go on a low-cost plan, which would 


cost $33.40, and leave her just $1.60 a week 
for cleaning supplies—which is a tight squeeze. 


SOMETIMES FAMILIES trying to keep down 
food bills rely on bacon as their chief meat, which 
is a mistake. Bacon gives you less protein for 
your money than any other meat. In fact, nu- 
tritionists consider it a fat, not a meat. 


The real answer is the economical use of 
“good” grade beef, usually the lowest-cost grade 
generally sold at retail, and stretching this beef 
with other high-protein foods. The best ex- 
tender is. non-fat milk powder. 

Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Should I follow the advice in the article telling 
me How to Control Your Temper? Or the one 
that cautions me Don’t Be Afraid to Get Mad? 
Which diet should I follow? The Magic Holly- 
wood Formula? Or the Seven Day Grapefruit 
and Sauerkraut Reducing Plan? Or should I for- 
get them both and listen to the dietitian who asks: 
Why Not Bake a Chocolate Whipped Cream De- 
light for Dinner Tonight? 

One afternoon I read an article purporting to 
be A Lesson in Love from Brigitte Bardot. The 
author accused me (the Modern American Wo- 
man) of being a cold, ambitious, over-aggressive 
type, who had a cash register instead of a heart, 
and who drove her husband to ulcers. The article 
urged me to become More Appealingly Feminine, 
to buy myself a chiffon peignoir and a bottle of 
sexy perfume. 


BUT BEFORE I HAD TIME to put this new 
program into effect, I ran across another article 
titled: Common Stocks Are a Woman’s Best Buy 

This article scolded me (the Modern American 
Woman) for failing to live up to my obligations as 
a family financial expert and for wasting money 
on frivolous fripperies (like chiffon peignoirs may- 
be?). The article stated flatly that I should be 
able to discuss price-earnings ratios and corporate 
dividends intelligently with my husband. It was 
an important part of my duty as a wife. 


You can see why I’m so confused. What am 
I supposed to do? Douse myself with My Sin 
and cur} up on my husband’s lap fora nice, cozy 
session with The Wall Street Journal? 


There’s only one article that hasn’t been 
written: How to Stop Reading Self-Improvement 


Parley to Study Barriers 
In Path to HigherLearning 


The AFL-CIO will sponsor, in cooperation with the Amer. 
ican Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universi. 
ties, a national conference on equal opportunity for bigher 
education. The sessions will be held Jan. 4 and 5 in Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said the purpose of the con. 
ference “will be to consider what barriers limit the general 
availability of higher education and to propose methods of 
removing those barriers so as to guarantee equal opportunity 
to all children.” 

Principal speakers will include Michigan State Univ ersity 
Pres. John R. Hannah; Russell Thackrey, executive secretary. 
treasurer of the Land Grant College Association; Pres. Samuel 
D. Proctor of North Carolina A & T College; John Stalnaker, 
head of the National Merit Scholarship Corp.; University of 
Minnesota Pres. O. Meredith Wilson and U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Sterling McMurrin. 


Meany himself will address a dinner session. 
Discussion leaders will include trade union officers whe 
serve on the boards of trustees of colleges and universities, 


$500 Million a Year: 


Nutritional Quacks 
Milking the Public 


A DISTURBING INCREASE in quackery involving false and 
misleading claims for a great variety of vitamins, minerak, 
and other food supplements has taken place in recent years. 
‘As a result, millions of Americans are dosing themselves with 
nutritional nostrums of every description, the Food and Dry 
Administration reports. 

Exploitation of this market is the most widespread and expensiv 
form of medical quackery in the country today. It is estimated 
that this racket is costing 10 million Americans more than $500 
million a year. 

Vitamin and mineral food supplements may of course serve 
useful purpose when for some specia} reason the diet requires this 
kind of supplement. 

But when unknowing or unscrupulous promoters distort the 
facts and claim benefits against diseases or symptoms which are 
not caused by a dietary deficiency at all—the results can be tragic, 
People who have serious medical problems are being misled by 
these false claims to rely on products which do not help. 

It is not true that the American food supply is deficient in vite 
mins, minerals and other essential nutrients. This is the “big le’ 
of nutrition quackery. It is the theme song of a persistent prope 
ganda campaign to undermine public confidence in the nutritiond 
adequacy of staple foods, and thereby to “soften up the market’ 
for special dietary products, according to FDA. 


THE TRUTH IS THAT the American food supply is unsurpassed 
throughout the world in both quantity and nutritional value. Fam 
ing and food processing industries have provided the Americal 
people with an ever-increasing variety of wholesale and nutritiow 
foods. 


Important staple foods such as flour, bread, milk, margarine, 
corn meal, and rice contain added vitamins and minerals unde 
standards set by the Food and Drug Administration. The 
called “protective foods”—fruits, leafy vegetables, dairy produets, 
etc.—have become widely used in the national diet. As a resull 
of such developments, coupled with nutrition education im tht 
schools, the once prevalent diet-deficiency diseases such as rickets 
and pellagra have virtually disappeared in America. 

Persons in good health who eat a variety of foods have no net 
to worry about nutritional deficiencies. Foods, not pills, are th 
best sources of vitamins, minerals and other nutrients. 

Beware of promoters who rush to cash in on new development 
in medicine and science to get attention for their products and thet 
exaggerated claims. 

A good example is the attempted exploitation of legitimate medied 
research which seeks to determine the relationship, if any, betwet# 
certain heart ailments and the kind of fats consumed in the dit 
Much more research is needed on this question. But numero 


-|promoters are taking advantage of incomplete zesearch and at 


offering products which are claimed to protect against heart disea® 
but which actually have not been proved of value for that purpos 
Similarly, the great public and scientific interest in the problem 
of aging has brought forth a rash of unwarranted claims fa 
nostrums for older people. A recent example is the promotios 
of products containing so-called “royal jelly” for rejuvenation. 
Royal jelly is the special food prepared and given by worker bees 
to those whom they select to become queens. 


tical value for humans as a food, drug, or cosmetic. The 
made for it are groundless, says FDA. 

Schemes such as these are often difficult to stop through enfore 
ment action alone. To a-large extent they can be thwarted ¢ 
through widespread public understanding of the facts—so t 
prospective customers will recognize the false claims of self-sty 


Articles, 


food experts and promoters. 


For bees, royal jelly is indeed a miracle food, but it has no prey 
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Steady Rise in Unemployment 
1951-1961 


Pe ak ame a ae 
eer. eee peas 


*AFL-CIO estimate. 
SOURCE: U.S. Dept. of Labor. ~~ 


Expansionary Policies 
Urged to Spur Growth 


‘Miami Beach—The federal government must develop “expan- 
sionary” policies “to carry the present upturn forward to sustained 
full employment and a rapid rate of economic growth,” the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council told the federation convention here. 

The council, in a report on the economic situation, set forth a 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
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1961* 


wide range of policies which it said¢ 
could bring a. “rapid pickup” and 
help the economy “get off the rol- 
lercoaster of frequent recessions.” 

Reviewing the current economic 
picture, the report foresaw unem- 
ployment remaining at high levels 
in mid-1962. It said expansionary 
policies are needed to keep the 
economy moving upward past that 
point, since experience shows a 
slowdown sets in about a year after 
recovery from a recession. 

The council proposed: 

@ A federal budget policy de- 
signed to stimulate rising sales, pro- 
duction and employment. 

@ A policy of monetary ease, 
with low interest rates on long- 
term loans, and an adequate money 


‘supply to encourage expanding eco- 


nomic activities. 
@ Measures aimed at eliminat- 


. ing long-term unemployment due 


to such factors as economically dis- 
tressed communities and technol- 
Ogical changes that make many old 
skilis obsolete. 

@ Government estimates of 
needed changes in all major cate- 
gories of economic activities to 
sustain full employment of our 
growing labor force, a maximum 
utilization of expanding plant and 
equipment and a rapid rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Such estimates for 
a year and for a longer-term period 
should serve as guidelines for pri- 
vate groups and governmental 
bodies. 

@ Rising real incomes to pro- 


Photo Engravers’ 
Henry Schmal Dies 


St. Louis—Henry F. Schmal, 
secretary-treasurer emeritus of the 
Photo Engravers and a member of 
the union since it was founded in 
1904, died here after a protracted 
illness. 

He served as secretary-treasurer 
from 1917 until his retirement in 
1959, a period of 42 years that is 
believed to constitute a record for 
officers of international unions af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO. 

Born in St. Louis in 1879, his 
apprenticeship as a photo engraver 
was interrupted by active service in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. He was president of St. 
Louis Photo Engravers Local 10 
for six years and held other local 
positions before being elected inter- 
national secretary-treasurer. 

For many years he was a member 
of the board of governors of the 
Intl. Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation and in 1935 was fraternal 
delegate of the AFL-CIO to the 
convention of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


vide adequate family buying power 
in order to maintain growing mass 
consumer markets. 


Obstacles to Full Recovery 


The council saw several prob- 
lems in the path of achieving full 
recovery from the recession and a 
sustained, rapid pace of growth. 

“The- pricing policies of a few 
key industries present such a prob- 
lem and potential danger,” the 
council said. 


The price-fixing that occurred . 
in the electrical industry is il- 
legal and can be curtailed by 
“vigorous enforcement” of the 
anti-trust laws, the council ob- 
served, but another aspect is pre- 
sented when companies follow 
the prices set by the dominant 
firm in a particular industry. 


The council also cited steel ‘and 
auto industry practices of low 
break-even points and administered 
prices as drags on economic growth. 
If prices are allowed to rise in such 
a controlled manner, the council 
noted, other price rises may be in- 
spired throughout the economy and 
the pretext would be created for re- 
strictive budget and monetary poli- 
cies. 

Administered-price formulas also 
pose the danger of providing a ma- 
jor incentive for high price levels 
and large profit margins instead 
of encouraging maximum produc- 
tion rates, the council said. 

“To curb these potential dan- 
gers” from the pricing policies of 
giant firms in key industries, the 
council proposed a spotlight of pub- 
lic attention be turned on their cost- 


price-profit investment policies | 


through federal agencies and con- 
gressional committees. 

Recessions may still occur, the 
council warned, despite these pro- 
posed expansionary policies and 
despite the focus of public attention 
on pricing policies. 


Therefore, the council added, 
the federal government should 
be armed’ with measures in ad- 
vance to enable effective steps to 
be taken to minimize the impact 
and reduce the duration of re- 
cessions.. The council listed such 
weapons as presidential -discre- 
tion to reduce individual income 
taxes temporarily; a flexible pub- 
lic works program and federal 
standards on the level and dura- 
tion of jobless pay benefits. 


The’ council also proposed a 
series of actions to strengthen the 
balance of payments position of 
the U.S. and to strengthen world 
trade by lessening reliance on the 
U.S. as world banker through de- 


His wife died in 1925. Surviving 
are three sisters and a brother. 


velopment of an international bank- 


If Liberals Are to Increase: 


Council Warns of Complacency 
In ’62 Congressional Elections 


Miami Beach—A “realistic appraisal” of the 1962 congressional elections indicates there is “no 
room for complacency” if liberals are to hold their present seats and increase their margin, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council declared. : 
In its report to the 4th AFL-CIO convention here, the council noted that the party in power has 
lost congressional seats in every off-year election in this century except 1934. 


emphasized that while the federa- 
tion’s Committee on Political Edu- 
cation is nonpartisan and supports 
“liberal candidates of both parties, 
it is a simple fact that many more 
Democrats than Republicans qual- 
ify for COPE support.” 

The success of liberal legislation 
in the immediate future, the re- 
port stressed, “will depend on the 
ability of Democrats to retain and 
extend their present margins.” 


Reviewing the events of the 
past two years, the report de- 
clared that “there are now more 
American trade unionists in- 
volved actively in political affairs 
than ever before inthe history of 
the nation.” But, it added, the job 
of broadening the base of the 
electorate is never-ending because 
of population shifts and a “mo- 
bile membership.” 


The 1960 elections, the report 
said, directed attention to four con- 
clusions: the population shift to the 
suburbs and the growth of metro- 
politan areas, the increasing con- 
centration of the minority vote in 
northern cities, the growth of the 
Republican Party in the south, and 
the new pattern in voting relating 
to presidential and congressional 
voting. 

Exploring these four areas in de- 
tail, the report concluded that in 
1962 COPE will carefully select the 
areas for concentration of its ef- 
forts, extend the successful regis- 
tration and get-out-the-vote cam- 
paigns and expand its educational 
facilities on issues and the records 
of candidates. 


Aid to Kennedy Cited 
Referring to the 1960 registra- 
tion campaign, the council report 
declared there is “general agree- 
ment” that Pres. Kennedy could 
not have won in the important in- 
dustrial states which provided the 


The section on political activities® 


bulk of his electoral vote without 
“the tremendous outpouring of new 
voters resulting from the AFL-CIO 
registration program.” ; 

In assessing the COPE record in 
the 1960 congressional and guber- 
natorial elections, the council re- 
port said that candidates given max- 
imum assistance by state and local 
COPE organization won 15 of 19 
senatorial elections, 14 of 19 guber- 
natorial contests and 157 of 258 
House seats, or 73.3 percent. 

In a review of the 1961 elec- 
tions, the report commented that 
while “bossism” is an important 
issue it is not yet “a magic word” 
in the sense that “communism 
and corruption” were in the 
1950s. The report noted also that 
candidates seeking to please both 
liberal and conservative groups 


proved unsuccessful while those 


who took straightaway positions 
were victorious. 


By insisting that it is every 
American’s right and duty to parti- 
cipate in the political process, “the 
American labor movement has 
changed the face of American 
politics,” the report declared in 
looking to the future. 

By insisting that campaigns be 
fought on issues instead of person- 
alities or party loyalties, COPE 
“has directed a clear, bright light 
of publicity on the legislative pro- 
cess.” By careful compilation and 
wide distributions of the records 
of public officials, the report added, 
COPE has helped the political per- 
formance match the promise. 

The report pledged finally to 
“work unceasingly” to do “honor” 
to “our priceless heritage” of polit- 
ical freedom. 


Insurance Firm Profits. 
Cut Job Injury Benefits 


Miami Beach—The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has charged 
that state governments are allowing 
insurance carriers to profiteer from 
workmen’s compensation programs 
at the expense of injured workers. 

The council, in its report to AFL- 
CIO convention delegates, said 
only minor progress had been made 
in some state programs in-the past 
two years and there was an in- 
crease in contested claims as insur- 
ance companies stepped up efforts 
to get more of each premium dollar. 

“It is a tragic commentary,” 
the council declared, “that after 
50 years of workmen’s compen- 
sation, state legislatures need to 
be told again and again that 
the purpose of workmen’s com- 


pensation is to provide benefits 
to the injured workman rather 
than a livelihood for attorneys 
and profits for the insurance 
industry.” 


In a progress report, the council 
said all 50 state legislatures met in 
the past two years and only 16 im- 
proved their weekly benefit levels. 
The most significant advance of 
1961, it added, was the increased 
allowance for medical care in many 
states. 

The council said 44 state juris- 
dictions in effect delegate adminis- 
tration of compensation programs 
to private corporations. Only 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Puerto Rico, Washington and 
Wyoming have exclusive funds for 
insuring this liability. 


‘Roughshod’ Ride of Ike’s NLRB 
Runs into High Court Reversals 


Miami Beach—The Supreme Court has taken major steps toward overturning basic decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board as it existed under former Pres. Eisenhower's appointees, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council reported to the federation’s convention here. 

Eisenhower appointees “rode roughshod over elementary principles of evidence,” the council 
charged. The result is that in the last two years unions have won 80 percent of major cases 


reaching the high court—‘“the 
greatest string of victories for the 
labor movement in recent history.” 

The council report stressed that 
many provisions of the two-year- 
old: Landrum-Griffin Act have not 
yet been finally tested in court, but 
the act has already proved “costly 
and senseless” in many of its pro- 
visions and “burdensome for small 
unions.” 

So far as Landrum-Griffin re- 
porting requirements for employers 
are concerned, the provision is 
“scarcely more than farcical,” the 
council declared. 

The report singled out Apr. 17, 
1961, as “the most spectacular 
single day for unions” in the 
Supreme Court. 

On that day, in four cases, the 
court “overturned..the (former) 
labor board’s Mountain Pacific 
doctrine on hiring halls, threw out 
its Brown-Olds mass reimburse- 
ment remedy and rejected its 
views on so-called foreman 
clauses and general laws clauses.” 

“It was inevitable,” the council 
declared, that the Eisenhower labor 
board “would eventually receive its 
comeuppance at the hands of a 


ing arrangement. 


fair-minded court.” 


Unions also won a major victory 
in two cases setting aside the 
NLRB’s Curtis Brothers doctrine 
barring recognition picketing, the 
council noted. 

Railway Case Recalled 


The report described the railway 
union shop decision involving dues 
money expenditures for political 
purposes as a major case not aris- 
ing out of an NLRB proceeding. 
The court, while avoiding ruling on 
a constitutional issue, set aside the 
original sweeping injunction of the 
Georgia courts which would have 
prevented enforcement of the union 
shop so long as any union funds 
were used for legislative or polit- 
ical purposes. 

Unions lost one case in the 
court, the council noted, when 
the government’s use of a Taft- 
Hartley injunction in the steel 
strike was upheld in November 
1959, 
Sharp criticism of portions of the 

Landrum-Griffin Act and its in- 
terpretation were contained in a 
section of the executive council re- 
port which declared: 

@ “Absurdities” in the election 


| requirements “are causing large un- 


ion expenditures . . . unrelated to 
the insuring of fair elections.” 

The requirement for mailing elec- 
tion notices to members at least 15 
days before elections “has cost un- 
ions hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars,” the council said. Also hit as 
“costly and senseless” was the fe- 
quirement for elaborate election 
procedure and notices even when. 
an election is uncontested and no 
write-in votes are permitted. 

@ The act’s requirement for “un- 
faithful discharge of duties” bonds 
“has cost 50 percent more than an 
honesty bond, without providing 
appreciably greater security.” 

@ Among “the most nefarious” 
provisions of Landrum-Griffin are 
restrictions on organizational and 
recognition picketing. 

The council noted that when 
this section was being considered 
by Congress “repeated assertions 
were made that it would not pre- 
clude picketing to protest an em- 
ployer’s unfair labor practices.” 


Despite these assurances, the 
council reported, the board has 
“thus far ruled” that such picketing 
is unlawful, 
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& Municipal Employes. 


Harrisburg convention. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYES Council’s 23rd annual 
convention heard addresses by James L. McDevitt, seated, director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, and Gordon 
Chapman, special assistant to the secretary of state and former 
secretary-treasurer of the council’s parent union, the State, County 
Right is Reuben H. Miller, who was 
re-elected to his sixth term as president of the state council at the 


Growth By Organizing 
Seen As Key to Future 


Miami Beach—A “combined effort” of unions in the organizing 
field is required to meet a “break-the-union” objective among em- 
ployers and to organize the unorganized, the Executive Council 
told the AFL-CIO convention here. 


“Growth” is the key to the future of both the American labor 


movement and the American econ- 
omy, the report said. 

“No single union possesses the 
resources it needs to organize its 
field to the full,” the council de- 
clared. To meet the challenge there 
must be an “intensive, coordinated 
effort, money and capable organiz- 
ing personnel.” 


The council made this report to 
the convention in recommending 
a constitutional change creating 
a permanent standing committee 
on organization, to recommend 
programs and policies. 


Under present circumstances, it 
is “all but impossible” for workers 
in some situations to form unions, 
the council said. Management uses 
an “ample supply” of professionals 
in union-breaking, and is aided by 
anti-union attitudes in some areas, 
by “local public officials” and by 
past “maladministration” by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
report stated. 


Follows Subcommittee Study 


The Executive Council report 
followed a study by a subcommit- 
tee including Vice Presidents Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, L. M. Raftery and 
James A. Suffridge. The circum- 
stances require “a more effective 
and adequate effort” in organiza- 
tion, the council declared. 

The report also listed these ac- 
tivities: 

Area organizing conferences have 
been held under the sponsorship of 
AFL-CIO regional directors and 
central bodies. As a consequence of 
270 such meetings attended by more 
than 5,000 union leaders, many cen- 
tral bodies have reactivated dormant 
organizing committees and some 
major objectives have been won. 


There has been increasing in- 
terest by workers in organiza- 
tion, the report said, and a steady 
annual increase in the filing of 
NLRB election petitions—from a 
quarterly average of 1,624 in 
1958 to more than 2,400 in 1961. 


In a 27-month period ending 


took part in 9,957 NLRB represen- 
tation elections and won 5,209 for 
a victory record of 52 percent in- 
volving bargaining rights for 378,- 
000 workers. 

The report said the use of vio- 
lence against union representatives 
has occurred in at least eight states 
in recent years. The latest incident 
was in Ellijay, Ga., where two or- 
ganizers for the Hosiery Workers 
were attacked by a knife-wielding 
mob and held incommunicado for 
24 hours by Ellijay police on 
charges of “inciting to riot.” 

In the 28-month period ending 
Aug. 31, 1961, AFL-CIO organiz- 
ing staff members provided more 
than 50,000 mandays of effort in 
organizing campaigns while an addi- 
tional 1,800 were given to AFL- 
CIO departments and 21,000 to di- 
rectly affiliated local unions and 
central bodies, the report said. 


White Collar Potential 


“There can te no doubt,” the 
council told the convention, “that 
the American labor movement must 
reach deeper into white collar ranks 
if it is to continue to maintain its 
present influence and its present 
ability to bargain effectively. 

“Money and manpower are in- 
dispensable ingredients for organ- 
izing. These must be forthcoming 
in greater supply if the organizing 
challenge of today is to be met.” 

Unless some “common sense, 
reasonable method” is adopted to 
resolve the question of organiz- 
ing rivalry, the council stated, 
necessary organizing progress 
will not be made. 


The report pointed out that the 
NLRB is probably the most impor- 
tant federal agency to organizing- 
minded unions. For the last eight 
years the labor law has been ad- 
ministered “in a manner inimical to 
trade union advance,” the council 
said. With the appointment of a 
new chairman and another new 
member this year by Pres. Kennedy, 
the council said, “a halt to the glar- 
ing anti-union bias previously noted 


‘A Major Force’: 


Council Cites AFL-CIO Drive 


Against Racial Discrimination 


Miami Beach—Organized labor in the past two years has been “a major force”-in the drive to wipe 
out racial discrimination practices—the last remaining “badges of human slavery” in this country—the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council declared in its report to the 1961 convention here. 

Labor has geared its organizational machinery, the council noted, “to the task of rooting out all dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, color and national origin—in its own ranks, in employment, in schools, 


in housing, in public accommoda- 
tions, in transportation and at the 
polls.” P 

The AFL-CIO has directed’ its 
efforts, the council said, in two 
main directions: 

@ It has stepped up the pace of 
the civil rights drive in its own 
ranks through compliance proced- 
ures, area and regional conferences 
and through expanding civil rights 
machinery among AFL-CIO alffili- 
ates. 

@ It has helped mobilize public 
opinion and concerted community 
action in behalf of equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans through 
meetings, conferences, publications, 
films and radio and television pro- 
grams. 

Unfinished Business 


Despite outstanding progress in 
several areas since the federation 
last convened in 1959, much re- 
mains to be done, the council ob- 
served. 

It found encouraging signs in the 
calm, peaceful desegregation of 
schools this year in Atlanta, Dallas 
and Galveston and in the absence 
of incidents as integrated schools 
reopened in New Orleans. 

“Yet these notable examples 
of progress stood out against the 
prevailing pattern of non-compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in most of the southern 
states,” the council found. “And 
even in Chicago more than 100 
Negro pupils were denied admis- 
sion to 11 schools with predomi- 
nantly white enrollment and re- 
sorted to court action in an effort 
to gain acceptance.” 

Desegregation of public trans- 

portation facilities was advanced by 
the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission barring race dis- 
crimination on interstate buses and 
the terminals they use, the council 
recalled. 
“The order was received in the 
South with calmness, but set off a 
new spate of litigation by those in- 
tent on resisting integration to the 
end,” the report said. 

The council termed 1961 “a 
record year” for the enactment 
of legislation to curb discrimi- 
nation in housing, with 17 new 
laws put on the statute books in 
10 states and three cities. The 
report added, however, that 
“housing still remains as much 
a restricted and segregated area 
as any in the whole civil rights 
field.” 

Quoting the findings of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission in Septem- 
ber 1961 that Negroes in some 
100 counties in eight southern states 
were denied voting rights “by dis- 


Membership Report 
Lists 12.487 Million 


Miami Beach—Per capita 
dues receipts of the AFL- 
CIO for the two years end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1961, indicated 
an average federation mem- 
bership of 12.487 million, ac- 
cording to the report of the 
secretary-treasurer. 

-The report gives a break- 
down of membership at each 
convention since the merger 
in 1955, excluding the organ- 
izations expelled from _ the 
federation in 1957 on grounds 
of corruption. 

The totals, Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler said, 
were 12.305 million in 1955, 
12.751 million in 1957, and 
12.671 million in 1959, 
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seems to have been made.” 


criminatory practices, by threats 
and by intimidation,” the council 
declared.: 

“Organized labor has insisted and 
will continue to insist on vigorous 
federal action to assure that there 
be full exercise of the franchise by 
all American citizens, without in- 
timidation, restraint and coercion.” 


Kennedy Order a ‘Landmark’ 


A landmark in progress toward 
a federal fair employment practices 
law, the report noted, was Pres. 
Kennedy’s executive order last 
March establishing the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity. 
The council’s report described the 
new committee’s authority as more 
far-reaching than that of its prede- 
cessors and called special attention 
to the progress of its Subcommittee 
on Apprenticeship & Training, 
headed by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

The council reviewed in de- 
tail the legislative history of the 
1960 Civil Rights Act and the 
unsuccessful efforts of civil rights 
advocates this year to liberalize 
the Senate’s “filibuster rule” re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote to cut 
off debate. 

The Civil Rights Act, the coun- 
cil said, contained desirable but 
“only moderate” improvements. 

“The obligation to pass strong 
and meaningful civil rights legisla- 
tion remains a challenge for the 
Congress,” the report declared. 

_ The gains in labor’s own civil 
rights program, the council said, 
must be considered “against this 
background of civil rights strug- 
gle against deep-seated obstacles 
and delaying action in the com- 
munity at large.” 

Advancement of the AFL-CIO 
program since the 1959 convention, 
the council reported, has been 
marked by: 


@ Establishment of civil rights 
committees or administrative ma- 
chinery by 24 national and inter- 


national affiliates—an increase of 


tion here. 


10—with 14 international unions 
reporting civil rights programs ad- 
ministered through their officers 
and staffs. 

Sponsorship of civil rights com- 
mittees and conferences by AFL- 
CIO state central bodies in 20 
states, plus community-wide pro- 
grams conducted by local central 
bodies in many cities and counties, 

@ Continued efforts of the AFL- 
CIO Southern Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights, made up of execu- 
tive officers of state bodies in 13 
southern states, to help develop a 
practical program of furthering 
civil rights in the South. 

@ Establishment in 1960 of the 
AFL-CIO Midwestern Advisory 
Committee on Civil Rights, com- 
posed of representatives of central 
bodies in six midwestern states. 

@ Increasing use of trade union 
education programs to win recruits 
for labor’s civil rights drive through 
conferences, summer schools and 
special seminars. 

@ Removal of the color bar 
from the constitution of the Rail- 
way Trainmen by a decisive vote 


of the union’s convention in Janu- © 


ary 1960, pursuant to its commit- 
ment at the 1959 AFL-CIO con- 
vention. “The only remaining 
union with such a bar, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, which made a similar 
commitment, is to hold its next 
convention in July 1962,” the re- 
port noted. 

@ Determined cooperation by 
national and international affiliates 
concerned with 9 out of every 10 
complaints received by the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Committee, fol- 
lowed by firm steps to bring about 
full compliance with the federa- 
tion’s non-discriminatory policy. 

@ Financial’ aid, voted by the 
Executive Council and contributed 
by affiliates, which enabled some 
400 Negro sharecroppers in Ten- 
nessee’s Fayette and Haywood 
Counties to subsist in the face of 
an ecoonmic boycott against them 
because they had registered to vote. 


Bargaining Gains Held 


Bulwark to Economy 


Miami Beach—Despite major obstacles, collective bargaining won 
advances in wages and other benefits for workers during the past 
two years, the Executive Council reported to the AFL-CIO conven- 


“The rate of improvement unfortunately was restrained by un- 


council added, citing the 1960 
economic decline and increased job- 
lessness which followed an “incom- 
plete recovery” from the 1958 
recession. 

The council said union bar- 
gaining gains proved “a valuable 
bulwark against dangerous .pres- 
sures for wage limitation or cut- 
back” in a period of economic 
decline. 

The council presented these gen- 
eral features of bargaining situa- 
tions which varied across the na- 
tion: 

@ The typical wage increase 
won through bargaining in 1960 
and again in 1961 ranged from 8 
to 12 cents an hour; on a percent- 
age basis, from 3 to 5 percent. 

@ The majority of contracts 
were long-term rather than one- 
year pacts, generally for two or 
three years; they typically provided 
for annual wage hikes, either 
through reopeners or through “de- 
ferred” or “annual improvement 


increases.” 


healthy economic conditions,” the® 


@ An obstacle in bargaining was 
“a huge industry propaganda cam- 
paign” to link union-won wage in- 
creases to inflation.. 

@ An industry publicity cam- 
paign tried to brand unions as 
blocking efficiency through ‘work 
rules.” 

@ In several industries, ‘“note- 
worthy new experiments” were 
undertaken to have joint study 
committees work on problems away 
from bargaining pressures. 

@ Increased emphasis has been 
put on measures to ease the adverse 
impact of technological change. 

@ Unions continue to stress im- 
provement of health and welfare 
benefit plans, with the steel and 
auto industry pacts shifting from a 
contributory to employer-paid basis. 

@ Progress continued in nego- 
‘tiating longer paid vacations and 
‘more paid holidays. 

@ Shorter workweeks received 
increased discussion as a way to 
maintain employment and meet 


technological change. 
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Council Hails Basic Strength — 
Against Vast, Varied Pressures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


decisions, national legislation, state 
legislation and reports of headquar- 
ters departments and the federa- 
tion’s trade and industrial depart- 
ments. 

Meany’s report, in a summary of 
the political and economic develep- 
ments of the last two years, found 
that on balance “it can be fairly 
said that in domestic affairs the 
country has begun to move forward 
again—not fast enough, not far 
enough, but at least in the right 
direction.” Part of the credit, he 
declared, is due to the unity of the 
labor movement. 

Some gains, he said, “have 
been made toward the permanent 
elimination of jurisdictional dis- 
putes” and he emphasized there 
are “no divisions” in the AFL- 
CIO on questions of sound trade 
union policy. The primary un- 
resolved problem is organizing 
the unorganized, he said, noting 
that while the AFL-CIO has held 
its own numerically “we dare net 
close our eyes to the fact that our 
members are a smaller propor- 
tion of the total working popula- 
tion.” 

Meany singled out the “mounting 
belligerence of the Soviet Union” 
as creating a world crisis that even 
overshadows in importance the 
“problem of persistent unemploy- 
ment in the United States.” 

Schnitzler’s report showed a de- 
cline in the net worth of the federa- 
tion of $171,061 to a total of 
$5,270,175, despite a special as- 
sessment voted by the council 
which added $733,483 to the fed- 
eration’s income. 

He reported that as of June 30, 
1961, on the basis of average per 
capita payments by all affiliates, 
the membership of the federation 
stood at 12,487,000, a decrease of 
184,000 from the 1959 figure but 
182,000 higher than the member- 
ship figure at the date of merger 
in December 1955. 

The report’s section on “The La- 
bor Movement 1959-61” shows that 
all state and local mergers have been 
completed, that monitorships over 
two unions have been terminated 
since the last convention and that 
a permanent committee on organi- 
zation has been created. 


The council report for the first 


time contains a study of state 


Limited Gains Found 
In State Legislation 


Miami Beach—Cnly a handful of states have made significant 
progress during the past two years in the fields of labor, social and 


tax legislation. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council report lists only three increases 
Washington and Connecticut followed 


in state minimum wages. 


and local central bodies indicat- 
ing that about two-thirds of the 
total AFL-CIO membership is in- 
cluded in local unions affiliated 
with state bodies. The report 
urged full support from all af- 
filiates to increase this proportion 
to strengthen AFL-CIO pro- 
grams on all levels. 

In the organizing area, the re- 
port shows that AFL-CIO unions 
won bargaining rights for 378,000 
new workers during the 27-month 
period ending last June 30, win- 
ning 52 percent of National Labor 
Relations Board elections contested 
in that period. 

It calls for a “common sense, 
reasonable method” to resolve the 
question of “organizing rivalry” in 
order that necessary organizing 
progress can be made, and centers 
attention on the problems of or- 
ganizing white collar workers. 


Growth Need Stressed 


A detailed analysis of the state 
of the national economy points up 
sharply the need for economic 
growth and the persistence of a 
high level of unemployment. The 
report urged the government to 
convene an annual economic con- 
ference of leading representatives 
of the economy’s major sectors to 
provide broad guidelines to sustain 
full employment and rapid growth. 

A reliance solely on budget 
and monetary policies, the report 
said, would not reduce the rate of 
unemployment without broad 
legislative policies, and it held 
out the possibility of the need 
for a general reduction in the 
workweek with no cut in pay. 

The report points out that the 
pricing polictes of a few key in- 
dustries present a potential danger 
to a full and sustained rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

The role of the AFL-CIO in 
meeting more directly the challenge 
of totalitarian communism is docu- 
mented in the report and the fed- 
eration’s activities in aiding the de- 
veloping countries of Africa is re- 
viewed. The report deals also with 
the Communist take-over in Cuba 
under Fidel Castro and this threat 
to inter-American security. ; 

This section of the report re- 
views also the policies of the AFL- 
CIO in seeking to advance the pol- 
icy of gradual reduction of trade 
barriers among free world nations, 


the pattern of the federal govern- 
ment and raised minimums to 
$1.25 in two steps. New York im 
1960 adopted a $1 statutory mini- 
mum, with a provision for higher 
rates set by wage boards for vari- 
Ous industries. 

Laws curbing the use of pre- 
fessional strikebreakers—strong- 
ly pushed by printing trades and 
newspaper unions—were en- 
acted in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Washington. 

Four states—Delaware, Idaho, 


Illinois and Missouri—enacted fair 


employment laws and Kansas 
strengthened an existing statute. 

The council report noted that 
hearly all state legislatures were 
faced with the problem of raising 
additional revenue to meet con- 
tinued rising costs. 

“In most instances,” the council 
reported, “this was done by in- 


creasing regressive levies—particu- 
larly sales taxes.” The council 
added: 

“In many states, however, the 
AFL-CIO .. . in cooperation 
with other groups blocked some 
of the regressive tax proposals 
and secured consideration of al- 
ternative methods of raising pub- 
lic revenues. For example, in 
West Virginia, largely due to the 
activity of the AFL-CIO, the leg- 
islature restored the progressive 
iacome tax which it had aban- 
doned during World War Hf.” 


The council noted that last year 
“only 9 percent of all state and 
local tax revenue came from pro- 
gressive income and corporate prof- 
its taxes related to ability to pay.” 

All sales taxes, said the report, 
“are insidiously regressive because 


. AFL-CIO Spirit, Purpose Found Firm 


with maximum benefit and mini- 
mum injury to workers. 

A 22-page section on social secu- 
rity reviews federal and state legis- 
lative developments in old-age 
benefits, unemployment compensa- 
tion, medical care, public assist- 
ance and workmen’s compensation, 
as well as the labor movement’s ef- 
forts to improve the organization 
of health services and expand the 
effectiveness of medical prepay- 


The crisis in education and the 
battle to secure federal legisla- 
tion is detailed in the section of 
the report on “Worker and the 
Community.” The council de- 
clares that the failure of Con- 
gress to act upon federal aid to 
education is a source of dismay 
considering the seriousness of the 
crisis from kindergarten to the 
graduate school level. 


Progress in community services 
activities is recorded in the report, 
with special attention to the devel- 
opment of community leadership 
programs among labor unions. 
The section on civil rights reports 
the AFL-CIO’s endeavors and ac- 
complishments since 1959, both in 
the legislative and community 
spheres and within the ranks of 
labor. In this area, the report says, 
the federation has “stepped up the 
pace” of its drive; a number of spe- 
cific cases are described as exam- 
ples of the “type of determined, 
day-to-day efforts carried on by the 
AFL-CIO to obtain full and last- 
ing compliance with its civil rights 
policy. 

The report declares that the labor 
movement may face new campaigns 
to enact so-called “right-to-work” 
laws in 1962 in at least nine states, 
indicating a renewed effort on the 
part of groups seeking to weaken 
and destroy the trade union move- 
ment. 


In the area of labor law, the 
report details the administrative 
history of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and the burdens it has im- 
posed on the labor movement 
and reviews the recent string of 
union victories in the Supreme 
Court stemming from decisions 
by the NLRB in recent years. 


A comprehensive review of the 
AFL-CIO’s work with Congress 
during the last two years is pre- 
sented in a 55-page section on na- 
tional legislation. The scope of the 
federation’s legislative interests is 
indicated in the 59 areas covered 
and reveals labor’s concern with 
broad social objectives. 


Vote Drive Recalled 


The section on political activities 
reviews labor’s successful register- 
and-vote campaign in 1960 and pin- 
points the areas that need further 
exploration and activity in plan- 
ning for future campaigns. These 
include population shifts, the con- 
centration of minority group votes 
in the North, the growth of the Re- 
publican Party in the South and 
the pattern of voting with regard to 
the presidency and Congress. 


The 1961 elections are ana- 
lyzed and the general outlook for 
the 1962 congressional elections 
is examined. The report stresses 
that new techniques are needed 
for communicating with union 
members and providing them 
with the tools and information to 
make mature political judgments. 


The report concludes with sec- 
tions on the activities of the federa- 
tion’s 13 headquarters departments 
and the constitutional trade and in- 
dustrial union departments. The 
latter reports are ‘compiled by the 
departments and are transmitted to 
the convention by the council 


the neediest are the prime victims. 


ment plans. 1% 


won this plaque from fans and players in the two cities for Willard 
(Bill) Widman, AFL-CIO traveling auditor. 
some of his young friends, was a key figure in getting the’ game 
started in Kankakee and was active in the Danville program. 


Widman, shown with 


Jobless Benefit Hikes 
Meager in Most States 


Miami Beach—Although 19 states raised jobless benefits during 
the 1960-61 legislative years, most of the gains were “very modest” 
and were accompanied by higher eligibility requirements and stiffer 
disqualification penalties. Only four states extended duration of 


benefits. 


This record, the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council reported to the fed- 


nificantly inferior to that of pre- 
ceding years and bears out labor’s 
warning that many states have 
reached a “saturation point at which 
they can no longer improve unem- 
ployment insurance without federal 
help.” 


The council noted that no state 
has yet met the AFL-CIO’s goal 
of maximum benefits equal to 
two-thirds of average state wages, 
payable for up to 39 weeks of 
unemployment. 


the “leave it to the states” philoso- 
phy of the Eisenhower Adminstra- 
tion, Pres. Kennedy last June sent 
to Congress a proposal for mini- 
mum federal standards on amount 
of benefits, though not duration. 
However, up to 13 weeks of sup- 
plemental federal payments would 
be provided beginning with the 
27th week of unemployment. Maxi- 
mum benefits would be raised to 
two-thirds of the state’s average 
wage and could not be denied a 
worker receiving retraining. 
Although “not a perfect bill by 
AFL-CIO standards,” the program 
asked would “help level out an 
erratic cycle of economic growth,” 
the Executive Council noted. . 


Recession Stop-gap 
The Executive Council noted 
that Congress turned to temporary 
extension of benefits as a stop-gap 
measure to relieve the hardships of 
the 1960-61 recession as it had done 
in 1958. 


The 1961 law, however, avoid- 
ed “an important flaw” of the 
earlier act by raising the tax on 
all employers to finance the ex- 
tension. As a result, since it 
would not save employers in a 
state any money if the state re- 
fused to participate in the pro- 
gram, jobless workers in all 50 
states benefited from the exten- 
sion. In 1958, only a minority 


“without approval or disapproval.” 


of states participated. 


eration’s convention here, is sig- |- 


In an important departure from. 


Overhaul Urged in 
U.S. Job Service 


Miami Beach — “A _thor- 
ough reorganization” of the 
U.S. Employment Service is 
needed to help bring about 
full employment and the re- 
training and relocation of dis- 
placed workers, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has 
declared. 

Its report to the AFL-CIO 
convention here called for 
separation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system from 
the job-finding and counsel- 
ing service “so that placement 
work is no longer subordi- 
nated to paying benefits.” 

In periods of crisis and 
rapid economic changes, the 
council noted, “there is no 
substitute for a national, cen- 
trally operated employment 
service.” 


19-Month Tugboat 
Dispute Settled 


Pres. Kennedy has announced 
settlement of a 19-month-old dis-. 
pute between the Masters, Mates 
& Pilots and the Reading Co. under 
which tugboat officers in the Phila- 
delphia - Wilmington harbor area 
will get a wage increase of $3.40 
a day. 


Kennedy said an emergency 
board he appointed Oct. 11 to in- 
vestigate the dispute has recom- 
mended that cost of living wage 
increases, accumulated since July 
1, become part of the basic pay 
rates and that a moratorium on fur- 
ther increases be in effect until 
next Nov. 1. Bee 


The board, headed by Joseph 
Shister of Buffalo, said the agree- 
ment was worked out by the rail- 
road, the union, and board mem- 
bers. Others on the board are 


Edward A. Lynch, Washington, and 
Lloyd H. Bailer, New York. 
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BOY SCOUT AND CUB SCOUT units for 


youngsters in the neighborhood of union headquarters are 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Joint Board of the Clothing Workers, The union was asked to take over 
the job through Business Agent Michael Genzano of Cotton Garments Local 170, who has been active 
in the scouting movement and who is shown above with some of the picneer members. 


Delay 


in Federal Aid to Schools 
Seen Damaging America’s Future 


Miami Beach—There have been few legislative failures “so damaging” to America’s future as the 
refusal of Congress to take any substantial steps toward a program of federal aid for education, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council charged in its convention report. 
~\. The country not only has an “educational crisis,” the council asserted, “but despite the best efforts of 
the state and the communities to the contrary, the crisis gets worse each year rather than better.” 


The sharp jump in school age® 


population — 10 million between 
1951 and 1961—the startling class- 
room shortage, the failure of teach- 
ers’ salaries and working conditions 
to hold competent men and women, 
school dropouts and the failure of 
thousands of qualified students to 


_ attend college because of the cost 


were cited to show the extent of 
the crisis. 


The council pointed out that 
many more children of workers 
might receive college training 
through the spread of junior and 
community colleges. It also 
noted that “brainpower” sadly 
needed by the U.S. “is being as 
heedlessly wasted today as we 
once wasted our water and our 
forests” by the inability of many 
students to finance graduate 
work. 

“Considering the growing seri- 
ousness of the educational crisis 
from kindergarten to graduate 
school,” the Executive Council said, 
“the failure of Congress to act upon 
federal aid to education is a source 
of dismay. 

Cannot Be Solved Locally 

“Education in a national prob- 
lem and it cannot be solved locally. 
Some states, having a higher per 
capita income, have more money 
to spend on education than others. 
Many of the states which spend the 
least on their schools dctually lead 
the nation in the percentage of 
their income spent on education... 

“It is apparent that inequalities 
in educational opportunity result 
not so much from lack of effort as 
from the inequality of income be- 
tween the states. 

“Federal aid would help level 
these differences between the states. 
What is more, since federal reve- 
nue is derived primarily through 
the income tax, federal aid would 
insure that education would be paid 
for by those best able to do so. 

“This is in fact the key to 
much of the opposition to federal 
aid. The Chamber of Commerce 
and its allies would prefer to see 
schools financed by low and mid- 
dle income groups who are the 
victims of state and local sales 
and property taxes.” 

An area of “especially urgent 
need for federal aid,” the council 
said, is that of children of migra- 
tory workers whose educational 
needs are “uniquely a responsibility 


The council cited the record of 
the 1960 and 1961 sessions of Con- 
gress, summarizing the provisions 
and legislative course of each bill 
for federal school aid—with final 
action in virtually every instance 
blocked in one way or another by 
the conservative House Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Fight Isn’t Over 
“The effort to provide adequate 
support for the schools is not dead,” 
the council pledged. 


“What was not accomplished 
in 1961 remains to be accomp- 
lished in 1962 and the years 
ahead. The education of our 


young people is a national as 
well as a local responsibility. 
This simple fact needs to be re- 
cognized through a comprehen- 
sive program of federal aid to 
schools. 


“Teachers’ salaries need to be 
raised to a level commensurate with 
their training and their responsibil- 
ities. Obsolete schools need to be 
replaced .and new ones built to 
meet the requirements of our ever- 
expanding young population. Fed- 
eral aid should include a system of 
scholarships for qualified college 
students, with no restrictions on 
their field of study. 

“Special attention in a federal 
aid program should be directed to 
the community colleges and to the 
junior colleges which can do much 
to bring higher education within the 
means of workers’ children. Organ- 
ized ‘labor will continue to press 
for such a program until it has 
become a reality.” 


Apprentice Training Stressed 


The council gave considerable 
attention to apprenticeship and vo- 
cational training. It pointed out 
that the new technology requires a 
“tremendous reservoir of skilled 
workers” who can best be supplied 
through apprenticeship training, 
“yet apprenticeship programs con- 
tinue to lag.” To meet the needs 
of 1970, it said, there should be 
‘about 500,000 apprentices, or three 
times the present number. 


“Unless we are successful in 
meeting the need there is an ever- 
present danger that manpower 
training will be undertaken in 
other ways that will have tke ef- 


ards which we have established,” 
the council said. “Unions must 
continue their efforts to extend 
and improve apprenticeship pro- 
grams.” 

In addition, unions must help 
improve the skills of older workers 
whose skills have become obsolete, 
the council said. 
Vocational training has always 
been recognized as a supplement 
to apprenticeship program and not 
a substitute, the council noted. Its 
purposes can best be served, the 
convention was told, if unions are 
represented on local level advisory 
committees and make sure that the 
programs do not invade the appren- 
ticeship field. 

The council said the AFL-CIO is 
backing change’ in the Defense 
Education Act to clarify the dif- 
ference between technicians, who 
usually require two years of train- 
ing, and journeymen, who require 
four or five years; and to permit 
training to upgrade the skills of 
workers already in the trades. 


State, Local 
Central Body 
Officials Meet 


Miami Beach—Some 250 offi- 
cials of AFL-CIO state and local 
central bodies met here on the 
eve of the federation’s convention 
for an all-day closed-session con- 
ference on legislative and economic 
problems. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller presided at the 
session, which was set up under 
the direction of Stanton Smith, 
AFL-CIO coordinator of state and 
city central bodies. It was the 
third national conference the group 
has held. 


William Batt, head of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, 
and Frank Fernbach, AFL-CIO 
economist, led a discussion of de- 
pressed area problems and the 
government’s redevelopment pro- 
gram. 

Developments in labor’s fight 
against so-called “right-to-work” 
laws were discussed by Carl Mc- 
Peak, AFL-CIO representative on 


state legislation, and John Redding, 
director of the National Council 


of the federal government.” 


fect of debasing the craft stand- 


‘Unceasing Aggressiveness’: 


constitutional convention. 


World Crisis Laid to 
Ruthless Red Drive 


Miami Beach—The “tragic aggravation” of the world crisis . 
was blamed on the “unceasing ruthless aggressiveness of the Soviet 
Union” in the AFL-CIO Executive Council’s report to the fourth 


The Soviet’s “totalitarian empire,” the council charged, “is a 


war, conquest and domination.” 
“Its economy is geared to produc- 
tion for war and aggression,” the 
report continued. ‘The peoples 
under the yoke of the Sino-Soviet 
Axis are living under a despotism 
.. more totalitarian than any other 
dictatorship in history. 

“The war with which (Pre- 
mier) Khrushchev now threatens 
the world would inflict on man- 
kind far more catastrophic des- 
truction than the war launched 
by Hitler.” 

Berlin continues to be the 
focal point of the world crisis, 
the Executive Council said, but 
Laos, Viet Nam, Iran and the 
Congo also are “tinderboxes of 
an international conflagration.” 


The AFL-CIO has worked con- 
sistently with the other free labor 
movements of the Americas to 
meet the threat to “democratic 
stability” in Latin America posed 
by “the Communist take-over in 
Cuba under Fidel Castre,” the coun- 
cil reported. 

Warnings Recalled 

The council noted that as .early 
as May 4, 1960, it had denounced 
Castro’s “complete suppression of 
trade union independence, political 
opposition, freedom of press and 


other domestic rights.” 


The council on June 28, 1961, 
backed “unreservedly” Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s pledge that the U.S. “would 
not abandon Cuba to communism.” 

The council pointed out that “per- 
sistent efforts and repeated conces- 
sions” by the United States have 
not “swerved the Soviet aggressors 
from their perilous course.” 

“On the contrary, the Kremlin 
rulers have seized upon every 
Allied concession as an indication 
of free world weakness and in- 
vitation to step up their drive for 
subverting and dominating every 
independent country and free- 
dom-loving people,” the report 
said. “Thus is the world being 
torn asunder by the Sino-Soviet 
dictatorships through their brute 
struggles for power inflamed by 
national conceit and fanatical 
Communist contempt for human 
liberty.” 


The report reviewed the course 
of relations between the free world 
and the Communists since the 1959 
convention and summarized. AFL- 
CIO actions and statements in rela- 
tion to developments during the 
biennium. 

It also welcomed the admission 
of 17 new African states to the 
United Nations but deplored the 
continued strife in the former Bel- 
gian Congo and warned that “vio- 
lence and warfare have opened the 
door to Communist penetration.” 

The report recounted the back- 
ing the AFL-CIO has given the 
causes of liberty for Algeria and 
peace in North Africa, and em- 
phasized the friendly relations be- 
tween the AFL-CIO and the North 
African labor centers... 

It recalled the AFL-CIO has con- 
sistently advocated that the crisis 
over Berlin and Germany be 
settled within the framework of 
the principle of self-determination. 
It noted that the Executive Council, 
on June 24, declared the Soviet’s 
real aim is to make West Berlin 
a “so-called free city,” and con- 
tinued: 

“This analysis has since been 
brutally confirmed by the wall 
which Moscow and its puppet 
Ulbricht regime have set up to 
seal off West Berlin from East 


for Industrial Peace. 


gigantic military camp poised for®— 


the German crisis, the Kremlin 
has resorted to atomic blackmail! 
diplomacy in order to intimidate 
NATO and the Big Three in an 
atmosphere of thermonuclear 
terror.” 

The report said the AFL-CIO has 
continued its support of the foreign 
economic aid program and backed 
proposals for long-term planning 
and financing; persisted in its con- 
demnation of Russia for its “bestial 
crime” in Hungary; and continued 
its opposition to dictatorship in 
Spain, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Paraguay. 


UN Supported 


Support for the United Nations 
was continued and the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold was mourned. 

The council charged the Soviet 
Union with attempting to use both 
the UN and the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization as propaganda sounding 
boards and said the ILO, “whose 
basic conceptions are diametrically 
opposed to the theory, practice and 
goal of totalitarian communism,” 
has in recent years become a ‘“‘spe- 
cial target” of penetration by the 
Communist bloc nations. 

“To date,” the report contin- 
ued, “the western democracies 
have been able to save the free 
world from Soviet conquest and 
Communist domination only by 
their joint strength—military, 
economic and political. 

“Stepped-up Soviet aggressiveness 
makes it imperative that this unity 
and strength be considerably aug- 
mented and that NATO be rebuilt 
so that it can serve ever more effec- 
tively in preserving world peace 
and human freedom.” 

In the Intl. 
Free Trade Unions, the AFL-CIO 
has “continued to play its vigorous 
role” since the last convention, the 
report said. 

“The AFL-CIO has been in the 
forefront of the ICFTU affiliates in 
urging it to greater responsibility 
and activity in Africa,” it went on, 
“in order to help spread the ideas 
of free trade unionism specifically 
and democratic ideas generally.” 

Meantime, the AFL-CIO has 
continued to work closely with 
the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers (ORIT), 
the western hemisphere arm of 
the ICFTU. 

Continued support also has been 
given the Joint U.S.-Mexican Trade 
Union Committee, the report said. 

In another area, the report point- 
ed out that the AFL-CIO has con- 
tinued its policy supporting “grad- 
ual reduction: of trade barriers 
among free world nations with max- 
imum benefit and minimum injury 
to workers both at home and 
abroad.” 

“Our major emphasis,” the re- 
port said, “has been on develop- 
ing workable proposals for estab- 


in international trade, avoidance 
of market disruption resulting 
from exports by low-wage coun- 
tries, and development of a trade 
adjustment program to provide 
necessary assistance to workers, 
firms and communities adversely 
affected by imports.” 

Many affiliates have taken ad- 
vantage of the AFL-CIO relation- 
ship with CARE to send food, tools, 
medicine and educational materials 
to underdeveloped areas, the report 


Minton, a vice president of CARE 
representing the AFL-CIO, has 


made office equipment to develop- 


Berlin. Teo achieve its goal in 


ing. nations, it noted, 


Confederation of — 


lishment of fair labor standards . 


said. AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Lee W. © 


helped to send 80 items of union- . 
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AFL-CIO Council Reports: 


Social Security Health Care 
Would Aid 14.5 Million Aged 


Miami Beach—More than 14.5 million persons over 65 entitled to social security or railroad retire- 
ment benefits would be protected against the financial consequences of illness by enactment of the 
labor-backed Anderson-King bill, according to the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

The bill, through social security, would provide types of basic health services centered on hospital 
care but would encourage the use of alternatives such as nursing homes, out-patient clinics and home 


health services, the council told¢ 
AFL-CIO convention delegates in 
its biennial report. 

The measure has the support 
ef the Kennedy Adminstration, 
whereas the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration opposed the comparable 
Forand bill in the previous ses- 
sion of Congress. The House 
Ways & Means Committee, 
which held hearings at which 
Pres. George Meany gave AFL- 
CIO views, refused to clear the 
bill for floor action. 


The report noted that conserva- 
tive elements have kept up a run- 
ning attack on the social security 
spproach to health care for the 
aged, with the AFL-CIO playing a 
major part in efforts “to spread in- 
formation on the issue and offset the 
misleading campaign by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the 
less apparent but widespread efforts 
of business and the insurance com- 
panies.” 
States Fail to Act 

The Executive Council said the 
1960 Kerr-Mills Act, under which 
federal matching money is made 
wailable to the states to expand 
medical care for old-age assistance 
recipients, has proved of little aid 
to those who need help because of 
failure of some states to enact 
wpporting legislation and the crea- 
tion of sometimes ‘very strict” 
means tests in other states. 
AFL-CIO. policy on health and 
medical care for all Americans, the 


mise that the benefits of modern 
American medicine should be avail- 
able to every man, woman and 
child.” 

The major obstacles, it went 
on, are inadequate arrangements 
for financing medical care; 
scarcity of professional person- 
nel; lack of necessary physical 
facilities, and the “poor organi- 
zation” of health services. To 
overcome these obstacles, the re- 
port asserted, action is needed on 
the legislative front, on the col- 
lective bargaining front and 
through voluntary community 
organization. 

The AFL-CIO supports amend- 
ments to existing federal legislation 
authorizing loans to non-profit 
direct-service health plans for the 
construction of necessary facilities. 

“The need for legislation to pro- 
vide loans for comprehensive medi- 
cal care plans,” the report said, “is 
receiving increased recognition as 
it ‘becomes more apparent that 
high quality medical care can be 
made most readily available to 
workers and their families through 
a substantial expansion in compre- 
hensive direct service health plans 
based on group practice.” 

The report in addition urged 
expansion of medical school facil- 
ities, with federal financial aid “the 


and reorganization of health serv- 
ices to assure workers and their 
families “of real protection in re- 
turn for the funds expended on 


report said, “is based on the pre- 


health plans.” 


Improvements in Wage-Hour Law 


Hailed as Legislative High Spot 


Miami Beach—Extension of federal wage-hour protection to 3.6 million additional workers, 
soupled with a rise in the minimum wage, was hailed as “a long step forward” by the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council in its report to the convention. ‘ 

Recounting the two-year battle to get an acceptable bill through Congress, the council noted that 
predictions of opponents that low-paid workers and marginal industries would be priced out of the 


only realistic and practical answer,” 


The Executive Council noted 
that 1960 and 1961 saw a “signi- 
ficant expansion” of social secu- 
rity through amendments “even 
though efforts to add _ health 
benefits for the aged have not 
yet been successful and despite 
the fact that opponents of health 
care have mounted a major at- 
tack against the basic principles 
of the social insurance system.” 

The changes already made, the 
report said, “intensify the need”: 
for an increase in the ceiling of 
$4,800 on annual earnings utilized 
for both benefit and contribution 
purposes. A “more realistic” ceil- 
ing, it asserted, would permit higher 
benefits while continuing to main- 
tain the program’s fiscal soundness. 

The Council observed that a 
heavy burden “still falls on the 
state and local assistance programs, 
reflecting gaps in social insurance, 
high levels of unemployment, and 
other unsolved social and economic 
problems.” 

“Enactment of adequate social 
insurance laws, together with 
other union goals for elimination 
of poverty and slums,” the coun- 
cil declared, “would save a sub- 
stantial part of the $4-$5 billion 
expended from general revenues 
by federal, state and local agen- 
cies for public assistance. 

“Above all, human dignity and 
security would be advanced since 
a means test, with its accompanying 
investigation into personal re- 
sources, is undesirable except as 
a last resort.” 


market haven’t been borne out. 

“It appears clear,” the report 
declared, “that extended coverage 
aud increased minimum wages have 
teadily been taken in stride by the 
tonomy and with considerable 
deneficial effects.” 


The council’s report, covering 
the last session of Congress un- 
der the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and the first session of the 
87th Congress under Pres. Ken- 
nedy, spotlighted both accom- 
plishments and shortcomings in 
the legislative arena. 


One of the big plus marks on 
labor's legislative scorecard was 
ttactment this year of a $4.9 bil- 
lon omnibus housing bill, described 
by the council as “the most im- 
portant and progressive housing 
Measure in more than a decade.” 


Survived Test Votes 
The Kennedy Administration’s 
Pfogram, supported strongly by the 
AFL-CIO, was upheld on key test 
Wtes rejecting crippling amend- 
Ments 47 to 42 in the Senate and 
45 to 197 in the House. 


As passed, the bill authorizes 
100,000 low-rent, public housing 
loans for families displaced by 
whan renewal and for moderate 
income families, direct loans for 
housing for the elderly and a $2 
billion urban renewal program. 


The early‘ months of the Ken- 
Maly Administration also saw pas- 
ge of a water pollution bill, which 
“panded federal aid for construc- 
“a of sewage disposal plants. 

8. Eisenhower had vetoed a sim- 


ilar bill in 1960 and had described 
contamination of the nation’s water 
supply as “a uniquely local blight.” 


Depressed Areas Aided 


Another Eisenhower-vetoed pro- 
gram, providing federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, was passed during 
the first months of the Kennedy 
Administration. 

While the 1960 congressional 
session—the last under the Eisen- 
hower Administration—added little 
to the record of accomplishments, 
it was notable for the rare overrid- 
ing of a presidential veto of a 7.5 
percent pay raise for federal-and 
postal employes. 


Balancing the congressional 
record, the Executive Council 
noted, was the failure to pass a 
number of major bills which la- 
bor considered important to bol- 
ster the nation’s economy. 


One of these is a stand-by pro- 
gram of federal matching funds for 
state and local public works during 
periods of heavy unemployment— 
sponsored by Sen. Joseph Clark 
(D-Pa.) and described by the coun- 
cil as “one of the most construc- 
tive and urgently needed measures 
introduced in the 87th Congress.” 

The Administration opposed its 
enactment this year but indicated 
that the bill might be endorsed in 
1962 if unemployment remains 
high. 

One of the big setbacks during 
the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress was the refusal of Congress 
to approve construction of facili- 
ties to convert waste steam from 


an Atomic Energy Commission 
plant at Hanford, Wash., into elec- 
tric power. 

The House repeatedly refused to 
budge from its opposition, and 
turned down, by a 251-155 vote, a 
compromise recommended by a 
House-Senate conference commit- 
tee. 


Sidetracked by the House Rules 
Committee was the Administra- 
tion’s manpower development and 
training bill, endorsed in testimony 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
as “an. investment in our human 
resources.” Its passage will be high 
on labor’s priority list for the sec- 
ond session of Congress. 

The council’s summary of the 
unfinished business of Congress in- 
cluded jobsite picketing legislation, 
final action on a group of Senate- 
passed bills to help protect migrant 
farm workers and their children 
against exploitation, a tightening of 
the Welfare & Pension Plan Dis- 
closure Act, and an overhaul of the 
tax structure. On the tax reform, 
the Executive Council declared: 

“In 1962, Congress should 
eliminate the unjustifiable loop- 
holes which provide an uncon- 
scionable advantage for the few, 
reduce tax collections by billions, 
and undermine public support 
for the American tax system.” 

The council said part of the 
added revenue obtained through 
stopping up loopholes would per- 
mit “a downward realignment of 
the income tax structure and liber- 
alization of the exemption for de- 


UNION LEADERS joined in a salute to Mary Martin as the Broad- 
way star was honored in New York for her work over the years 


on behalf of the USO. A member of four AFL-CIO performers’ 
unions, Miss Martin is pictured at the luncheon in her honor with 


Michael Sampson, left, chairman 


of the New York City Central 


Labor Council’s Community Services Committee, and James C, 


Quinn, treasurer of the New York 


central body. 


‘Work’ Law 
Make Little 


Promoters 


Headway | 


Miami Beach—Sponsors of so-called “right-to-work” laws made 


Council reported. 
They were defeated in “back 
attacks on the union shop. Only 


little headway during 1960-61 legislative sessions, the Executive 


door” drives as well as frontal 
in Mississippi, where an existing 


state constitution, and in Nebraska, 
where the “right-to-work” law was 
toughened by an amendment ban- 
ning the agency shop, did labor 
suffer setbacks. 

The council warned, however, 
that strong “right-to-work” forces 
pose a continuing threat in Okla- 
homa, Idaho and New Mexico and 
are active in other states. 


In 1961, “right-to-work” laws 
or constitutional amendments 
were defeated or blocked in com- 
mittee in the legislatures of Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Vermont and Idaho. 


Also rejected—after legislators 
had been alerted to the maneuvers 
—were attempts in a number of 
states, including Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, to put through obscurely- 
worded “right-to-work” measures 
as amendments to civil rights bills 
or state labor relations acts. 


Repeal Efforts Miss 


Labor made significant tries in 
Indiana and Utah to get the legis- 
latures to repeal existing “work” 
laws but fell short of the needed 
majorities in both states. 

Here is how the council viewed 
the situation in states expected to 
be continuing major battlegrounds: 

@ Oklahoma—Although the leg- 
islature bottled up a “right-to- 
work” bill, a petition campaign has 
been launched to force the proposal 
on the ballot in the 1962 general 
election. The council noted that 
“ultra-conservative, radical right 
groups such as the John Birch So- 
ciety” are active in the state. 


@ Idaho—“Right-to-work” was 


“work” law was written into rg | 


defeated by a small margin in a' 
1958 referendum and a broad-rang- | 
ing “agricultural right-to-work”’ bill | 
was narrowly beaten in the legisla- 
ture this year. Stepped-up activity 
by business groups fighting the un-| 
ion shop continues to “pose a, 
threat” in Idaho. 


@ New Mexico—Repeated ef- 
forts have been made, thus far un- 
successfully, to get a “work” law 
through the legislature and “it ap- 
pears certain that proponents of 
‘right-to-work’ will launch a cam- 
paign again in New Mexico.” 

Maine, Delaware, Vermont, Ore- 
gon, Wyoming and Montana are 
other states where there are “indi- 
cations of continuing activity” by 
“right-to-work” forces, the council 


pendents.” 


noted.. 


All-Out Fight 
Urged Against 
Work Hazards 


Miami Beach—A call for “per- 
sistent, positive action” to promote 
occupational health and safety was 
voiced by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in its report to the con- 
vention. 

“For too long,” the council 
noted, “so-called old problems 
have gone unresolved while new 
occupational diseases have stead- 
ily multiplied. The time has come 
for labor, management and gov- 
ernment to face realities and to 
act in concert.” 

The council agreed there has 
been a half-century of organized 
effort along these lines, but de- 
clared that “the American union 
movement is not satisfied with the 
results.” 

The report noted that the AFL- 
CIO Standing Committee on Safety 
& Occupational Health at its sec- 
ond national conference on job 
safety May 10-12, 1961, focused 
labor’s attention on the present 
status of occupational health and 
surveyed current state programs. 

It recounted also the success of 
the safety training institutes the 
AFL-CIO is conducting in coopera- 
tion with the Labor Dept. and 
spelled out labor’s role in other 
safety and occupational health ac- 
tivities in the biennium. 


AFL-CIO Net Worth 
Set at $5.27 Million 


Miami Beach—The general 
und net worth of the AFL- 
CIO for the year ending June 
30, 1961, was $5.27 million, 
iccording to the report of 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler to the con- 
vention, 

This was a decrease of 
$171,000 in a two-year pe- 
riod. 

Total assets rose $351,000 
to $7.975 million at the close 

the two-year period, but 

bilities rose by $522,000 to 

la new total of $2.705 million. 

(The report was based on fi- 

nancial statements certified to 

by Main & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants. 
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Labor Called to Help 
Spur Growth of U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Labor today, he stressed, is an 
integral part of the American sys- 
tem and has more to gain and more 
to lose if the system is endangered 
or destroyed. Labor, he said, is 
proud of its record in time of stress, 
in the two world wars and in the 
cold war. 

The trade union movement, he 
emphasized, has a special obliga- 
tion in helping wage the cold war 
against an enemy using the weap- 
ons of fraud and deceit in an at- 
tempt to dominate the world. 

He reviewed the impact and im- 
portance of the economic problems 
facing the nation and the necessity 
for a higher rate of economic 
growth. 

“It is not enough to preserve the 
system,” he said, “we must step up 
our rate of growth.” 


More Jobs Needed 


Despite a drop in the rate of un- 
employment, the “long-range pros- 
pect is still bad,” the federation 
president stressed. Helping people 
with various forms of assistance, 
he said, is no substitute for a job. 

In the area of civil rights, Meany 
won mounting applause when he 
declared that the “image of Amer- 
ica can never look good to the un- 
committed nations unless we elimi- 
nate racial discrimination from 


every sector of our nation. “As 
leaders in the democratic trade un- 
ion movement, we welcome and 
understand the determination of 
those seeking to give real meaning 
to the 14th Amendment and under- 
stand their impatience.” 

There is much work ahead, 
he declared, in many areas—-in 
eliminating slums, providing edu- 
cational opportunities for all 
youngsters and medical care for 
the aged under the social security 
system. All of these problems 
should be handled at the next 
session of Congress, he declared. 

Meany told the convention that 
the success of the merger at state 
and local levels is paralleled at 
AFL-CIO headquarters in Wash- 
ington, where real merger has been 
in effect since December 1955. 
Since the last convention the fed- 
eration has had a good legislative 
year at the first session of the 87th 
Congress and a good political year 
in 1960, he said. 

He commented in discussing the 
work of the federation at the in- 
ternational level that “a real trade 
unionist thinks of workers any- 
where in the world” because im- 
proved benefits and real freedom 
anywhere in the world is a gain for 
all and a loss anywhere is every- 
one’s loss. 


Mergers Complete in 
State Central Bodies 


Miami Beach—Merger of AFL-CIO central bodies at the state 
level has been completed, the Executive Council reported to the 
federation convention here, and all local central bodies have been 
merged except in two areas, where five central-body charters were 
revoked and organization is proceeding under the direction of AFL- 


CIO regional officers. 

Since the last convention, two 
national conferences of state cen- 
tral body officers have been held 
and steps taken to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of state federations. 
Among them were the following: 

@ Anew office of AFL-CIO Co- 
ordinator of State & Local Central 
Bodies was created and has been 
functioning since Apr. 4, 1960. 

@ With Stanton E. Smith as co- 
ordinator and Pres. George Meany 
as chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee, the office launched a na- 
tional campaign to secure maxi- 
mum affiliation of local unions with 
state and central bodies. 

@ The first check by state fed- 
erations showed 48.5 percent of 
33,327 locals affiliated or a total 
of 8.2 million members but the 
pace of affiliation has picked up 
though “much work remains to. be 
done.” 


Reports filed during the first 
half of 1961 showed, the council 
said, that 951 local unions affili- 
ated with state federations dur- 
ing the early stages of the cam- 
paign and 505 local unions affili- 
ated with local central bodies. 


“These affiliations represent only 
a small fraction of the potential,” 
the report said. “The problem of 
affiliation at both the state and lo- 
cal levels can be solved only with 
full support from the national and 


Judge McCree Leaves 
UAW Review Board 


Detroit — Judge Wade H. Mc-|“ 


Cree, recently elevated from the 
Wayne County Circuit Court to 
the Federal District Court by Pres. 
Kennedy, has resigned as a member 
of the Auto Workers Public Review 
Board. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
and Rabbi Morris Adler, chairman 
of the board, voiced high praise 
for the work of McCree. 


international unions and vigorous 
action on the part of the central 
bodies.” 

The coordinator’s office began 
a system of annual reports on fi- 
nancial information, officers and 
personnel, and general information 
which will give a clearer picture 
of the situation in 50 state federa- 
tions and 800 local central bodies. 


Per Capita Trend Up 


On per capita dues, the council 
reported a decided upward trend 
in central body per capita taxes, 
with annual per capita ranging 
from a high of $3 per member in 
Nevada to a low of 24 cents in New 
York, and affiliated membership 
ranging from New York’s 900,000 
to North Dakota’s 6,500. The 
most common rate reported was 
$1.20. 

Local central bodies listed per 
capita running from 12 cents per 
year to $6, with the most frequent 
rate 60 cents. 

The level of affiliation does not 
seem, the report said, to bear any 
direct relationship to the amount 
of per capita dues. 

“The fact is that in many states 

a minimum program of activities 

cannot be supported, ever with 

complete affiliation, except by a 

relatively high per capita dues 

rate” because of small popula- 
tion and therefore small union 
membership, it said. 


“The high per capita dues” are 
an expression of the desire of the 
labor movement in those states to 
maintain their state organizations 
and to advance the program” of the 
AFL-CIO, the council said. 

Local central bodies reported 
paying up to $18,000 a year to 
chief executive officers with the 
average from $7,000 to $10,000. 
Staff directors averaged $8,000 to 
$9,000, office employes from $80 
to $100 a week for local and state 
bodies. 


Meany Finds a ‘In Good Shapé| 


Modern ae ae ¥ 
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BRICKLAYERS UNION helps promote use of masonry products and skills with this exhibit atg 
convention of public housing and redevelopment officials in Washington. Pres. John J. Murphy mang 
the exhibit, which illustrates imaginative use of masonry in three low-cost public housing units, ~ 
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Kennedy Hails AFL-CIO Role, 
Pledges New Fight for Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


choice only between a small group 
of property owners holding all the 
wealth and on the other hand the 
Communists.” 


‘Redouble Your Efforts’ 


“I ask you to redouble your 
efforts” to help the new trade union 
movements in emerging lands, he 
told the AFL-ClIO—to show by 
example that “freedom and econ- 
omic growth go hand in hand, 
that ours is the way of the future.” 

Said Kennedy: 

“I have come to Miami to 
ask your help—as on other oc- 
casions other presidents, from 
Woodrow Wilson through Roose- 
velt and Truman, have come to 
the AFL and the CIO, and each 
time this organization has said, 
‘yes’.” 

Said AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in an immediate response: 

“We are delighted that we have 
a chief executive in the White 
House who understands the ideals 
and the aspirations and the real 
welfare of the people, and say 
to you, ‘don’t worry about us. 
We'll cooperate 1,000 percent.’ ” 


The President thanked the labor 
movement, too, for its role in the 
Presidential Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy—the 
first such joint group since Wood- 
row Wilson’s day that “did not 
break up, that meets regularly to 
make plans so the country can go 
forward together in full employ- 
ment.” 

He thanked the AFL-CIO for 
“tireless” support of his legislative 
program. 


‘Satisfactions’ Listed 


We did not achieve every goal, 
we may have disagreed on tactics, 
he said, but “we can take satisfac- 
tion that we did pass the $1.25 
minimum wage bill with its ex- 
panded coverage, we did pass a 
social security bill, we did pass 
temporary jobless insurance and aid 
to children of jobless fathers, we 
did pass the area redevelopment 
bill, a water pollution bill, a hous- 
ing bill stronger than those previ- 
ously vetoed.” 

Announcing the first sharp drop 
in joblessness in more than a year 
—a decline in the rate from 6.8 
percent in October to 6.1 percent 
in November—Kennedy said, “and 
we're going to have to get it lower.” 

He said that in the new Con- 
gress in January, unemployment 
compensation “must be placed on 
a permanent, rational basis of na- 
tionwide standards.” The older 
and retired worker, he said, must 
be given “social security protection 


against the staggering costs of medi- 
cal care.” 
In a direct challenge to the 
House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, through which the~bill must 


- clear originally, Kennedy said 


that “every member of Congress 
should have a chance to vote this 
bill up or vote it down.” 


“I am confident that when it 
comes to the floor, they will vote 
it up,” he declared. 

Despite the drop in joblessness, 
the President said, there is “only 
one way to balance the manpower 
budget—at full employment. A 
deficit of 4 million unemployed is 
as deplorable as any deficit in 
dollars.” 

He listed six major areas to 
which he directed attention: 

@ A bill to establish a. youth 
employment opportunities program 
and full-scale government aid to 
the public schools are essential to 
meet the needs of millions coming 
into the labor market and the more 
than 1 million now out of school 
and jobless. 

“Every child in this country has 
a right to an adequate education,” 
and the denial of adequate schools 
bears most harshly on the children 
of minority groups, he said. 

@ A program to train and re- 
train workers whose jobs have dis- 
appeared is essential. Workers who 
lose one kind of job must ‘be re- 
trained to meet the requirements 
for the new jobs that are created. 

@ The rights of minorities must 
be protected, for discrimination in 
a job “makes no sense at all. It 
is a blot on our democracy, a drag 
on our economy.” 

@ New tax incentives must be 
given industry to reinvest in new 
plants, so that our rate of rein- 
vestment will be as great as it was 
in 1955, as a means of promoting 
full employment. 

@ There must be a program of 
federal grants to. communities for 
needed public works. “We do not 
intend to go back to leaf-raking 
but neither do we intend to go back 
to breadlines.” 

@ Our foreign trade must be 
maintained—our $5 billion surplus 
in exports. 

The loss of these exports would 
be ruinous, warned the President. 
It would force us to bring back 
our troops from Europe, to with- 
draw to our mainland. 

It would mean the loss of jobs 
here as U.S. investors began “ex- 
porting money” instead of goods 
to the powerful new European Com- 
mon Market—already more popu- 
lous than we, with twice the rate 
of growth and with income three- 
fifths of ours and going up. 


Bidding strongly for support of 
a new foreign trade policy, the 
President pledged that he would 
seek a trade adjustment program 
to assist the relatively few work 
ers and communities adversely 
effected by greatly broadened for. 
eign trade, both exports and im 
ports. 

“I am hopeful for our country,” 
he said. “I am hopeful for your 
support for a vital economy, vital 
trade policies, a sense of labor 
management responsibility for 
stable price levels.” 
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cession.” But he emphasized that 
the nation has not yet achieved 
recovery and “too many men 
women have been standing idle i 
the shadow of unused plants.” 


A separate report on the B® 
tien’s 150 major labor market 
areas showed that the number 
with substantial unemployment 
dropped in November to 60 from 
October’s 68. These are ares 
with unemployment of 6 percent 
or over. 


The total of 60 for Novembe 
was a low for the year; there We 
101 major areas with substan 
unemployment last spring, ao @ 
time record high. A year ag 
51 areas were so classified, and 
1959, there were 32. \ 

The following eight major 
showed improvement which re 
in their moving from Group j 
unemployment of from 6 to 
percent, into Group C, idleness ® 
3 to 5.9 percent: 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla.; Sa 
annah, Ga.; Worcester, : 
Saginaw, Mich.; New Brunswit® 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; Akron, Obie 
Tulsa, Okla. and Corpus Ch 
Tex. 
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